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CHAPTER XVII.—[continvep.] 

Leck’s taking Uriah home to his tent, and the 
summons to Eustace that presently followed, 
excited, as they naturally must, a very general 
wonder; but before Leck’s friend ascertained his 
dilemma, the other had surrendered and there 
was noremedy. Sohe still watched and waited ; 
and at last, by hook or by crook, wormed him- 
self to the core of the matter, completely devel- 
oping the plot relating to the dead man’s gold. 

The whole was at once communicated to Leck ; 
with what effect on his mind may be imagined. 
This was on the same day that the relief party 
set out. Degrand’s murderer felt himself flayed 
alive; he prepared to take deadly vengeance on 
the man who had made him his victim, and all 
who were probably or possibly his accomplices. 
All the four who had received the gold and con- 
veyed it from the tent, were cursed separately by 
name ; their bodies, he declared with oath upon 
oath, should shortly go toward the filling up of 
the graveyard he had begun. 

“Lucy,” he said, addressing his wife, ‘I hope 
you see your duty clear in this ’ere “fair. It’s a 
insult to you as well’s to me; we’re both ’sulted 
and robbed. Two o’ the ruffans is gone one 
way, and t’other two t’other; nerry span aint to 
be ’lowed to come back here live. But ’twont 
do for to blaze the thing—don’ ye see? There’s 
only Scaly, that fetched to light their robbry and 
wickedness, and ’haps one or two ’sides him, that 
itll do for to let know and to call on for to ’sist. 
You’re a good shot, Lucy—though you couldn’t 
kill a ghost—blast him! a good shot, and I hope 
you see your duty clear?” 

“T thinkI do,” she responded quietly. 

“There’s Toby, sent up northerly last year, 
you say,” rejoined Leck, with characteristic art- 
fulness, “he might ha’ had all that cash after 
us—for ’taint in natur to live f rever, you know— 
and ’twould made him a rich man. We’re bound 
to ’venge it, Lucy, we be.” 

“TI think it’s likely,” again responded the 
woman, with the equivocal sincerity we have be- 
fore seen her use with him. 

Her husband looked out a little trouble from 
beneath his sinister brows. 

“Ts your rifle in order?” after a pause, he in- 
quired, very tenderly. 

“Newly cleaned, well oiled, heavy loaded,” 
was the encouraging answer. 

“How’s your knife? don’t it want a little 
edging up for the ’casion ?” 

“T’ve whetted it this very morning, and it’s 
keen enough to go to war with.” 

That was satisfactory. Leck attended to the 
swabbing of his own gun, and the polishing of 
his own knife with’ full purpose. The fellow 
Scaly was already engaged for the murderous 
enterprise ; and only waited in the matter the 
pleasure of his worthy friend. Upon consulta- 
tion together, the two agreed that it would be 
absolutely unsafe to request the aid of any others ; 
not that there were none who could be trusted, 
but through fear of creating suspicion on the part 
of the other miners. 

Leck’s angry demonstrations had been con- 
fined within his own tent, and nothing whatever 
of the new excitement had escaped ; it therefore 
occasioned no remark when at the middle of the 
afternoon the three were seen to leave the tent 
and go out as for the usual gunning. Their 
leisurely gait was calculated to deceive as to any 
special intent; neither did they take the direc- 
tion whither their real business led. But once 
under cover of the woods, they diverged abruptly, 
striking off for the trail by which the two miners 
must come. 

The change of course was not greater than the 
change of mien. Scaly’s face was a blaze of 
ferocity ; Leck was like a close furnace, of which 
you feel the consuming heat though you do not 
see the fire; Lucy was milder, yet showed not 
less determination than either of the others. 
There could be no occasion for haste, yet prompt- 
ed by their feelings, their tread was rapid as 
bold. Conversation was suspended; all were 
absorbed in the contemplated assault. 

Having put a space of two miles between 
themselves and the miners, they sought out an 





ambush. It was afforded by a crash of trees 
that the wind had felled. They rested their 
rifles through the trunks, “sighted ”’ them on the 
trail minutely, and crouched for a time silent. 

“The sun is nigh an hour high,” remarked 
Scaly, examining the west with one eye asquint ; 
“they wont reasonably get along before sundown 
if they do till after.” 

“T’ve been thinking,” said Lucy, “that we 
might better our plan yet. We all stay here 
together and fire as one, say; whatever is missed, 
man or mule, has then a good chance of escap- 
ing to betray us. Wouldn’t it be a considerable 
improvement, now,” she respectfully suggested 
to her husband, “for Scaly to pass down a little 
farther, just beyond the rocks yonder, and give 
the first fire? That will serve to warn us, you 
see; and in that way, there will be likely a clean 
sweep.” 

“It’s a’rangement worth while,” returned 
Leck, captivated by the woman’s zeal; though 
aside from that, her amendment appeared al- 
together unimportant. 

Scaly seemed not to appreciate. 

“Yl go myself,” said Lucy, “and on the 
whole, that’ll be the best. There’s a hollow tree 
only a few rods down, a very little further from 
the trail than we are here, that will give one a 
good hiding-place. I'll go, and Scaly can stay.” 

“Tl see you there, at any rate,” returned 
Leck. 

They made a hasty curve inthe rear of the 
rocks, and approached the trail a little below. 

“Here is the place,” and Lucy walked up- 
right into the shell of a tree which on the side 
opposite the entrance and fronting the trail, pre- 
sented a convenient port-hole. Lucy thrust her 
rifle through it. Her husband inspected her posi- 
tion with an expression of satisfaction. 

“ Hark!” said Lucy, suddenly, “ wasn’t that 
Tompkins’s horse-laugh? They are coming.” 

Leck rushed toward his own place of conceal- 
ment. He had not brought away his gun; and 
even if he had, there was danger that Scaly might 
be confused by his absence. 

“T b’lieve they are close here,” he hissed, and 
both rifles were cocked. 





CHAPTER XVIIL | 
THE RELIEF PARTY. 


On the sixth day out, the relief party encoun- 
tering deep snows, were obliged to part with the 
mules and divide among themselves their lading 
of provisions, in addition to the blankets, axes 
and guns with which they were already burdened. 
Travelling upon snowshoes, they toiled on for 
some hours; when finding their strength too 
greatly overtasked, they cached a portion of 
their provisions in the snow. Their night-fires 
it was necessary to build by first cutting down a 
number of trees crossing each other, as a foun- 
dation above the snow which continually deepened 
as they proceeded. 

Abiding by their oath, Meiggs and Carrolton 
went on “like brothers tried ;” and none could 
have suspected the rivalry that had been a root 
of bitterness between them. Each knew Rose 
to be the subject of all the other’s thoughts, 
though her name was prudently left unspoken. 
They struggled in unison for a prize which only 
one could hope to possess ; but so evenly balanced 
did their chances appear, that either would will- 
ingly have exchanged his own with the other. 
In view of what had passed between Rose and 
Edgar relative to her coming to him in California, 
Eustace well might tremble for his own success ; 
and again, the letter of Burton, which was the 
latest intelligence of her to either, was calculated 
to inspire him with confidence. In the extremity 
of herself and party, her application for aid had 
been to both alike; if Mr. Mason could have 
revealed her preference, he did not so, nor was 
he any further inquired of. ‘“ Only her life, her 
life!’ repeated Eustace to himself, and Edgar’s 
heart responded—“ ’Tis all I ask of Heaven.” 

One morning when the men awoke, they found 
themselves sheeted with fresh-fallen snow, which 





in a drifting wind had also extinguished their 





fire. Shivering, each crept out from his blanket ; 
they were shaken, folded and repacked, a cold 
and poor repast was made, and the day’s march 
begun. The storm had subsided, but the sky 
was darkly clouded and so continued as the day 
advanced. Gradually the atmosphere became 
dense with the sinking vapors ; investing the few 
objects scattered over the drear landscape with | 
an unnatural appearance, or shutting them out 
from the eye altogether. The guides grew be- 
wildered. Even before the storm, the sifting 
snows had obliterated the last trace of the down- 
ward passage; and now, in the absence of sun 
and fauit of landmarks, it was not possible to 
preserve the course. 

“‘T hope, Mr. Fisk, you are confident,” at last 
said Mr. Mason, halting suddenly, “ but it seems 
to me we are going wrong.” 

“I have been submissive to your lead for the 
last hour,” returned Fisk, startled, “for my part, 
I’m as though I was suddenly struck blind.” 

Mason turned ghostly white as the mountain 
of snow beneath his feet ; the leader’s consterna- 
tion was visible throughout the party. Eustace 
was first to make a proposition. 

“Yonder are woods,” he said, pointing away 
to the left; “let us go there, build a fire, and 
wait a change of weather, which will undoubtedly 
be in a few hours.” 

“* The loss of even a single hour may be fatal,” 
groaned the unhappy husband and father. 

“ Rest will recruit us so that we shall be able 
to make up for the delay,” the Englishman forced 
himself to say, in tones of encouragement. ‘“ You, 
sir, are utterly exhausted.” 

“If it was only that,” replied Mason, looking 
on the dark side exclusively—‘“if it was merely 
my exhaustion, and the party could go on with- 
out me, I would lie down here-and die without a 
murmur.” 

“I should not want to be the one to meet your 
wife and child, after such a fate had befallen you,” 
said Fisk, rallying his faltered energies. 

The other roused slightly at this mention, but 
as he attempted to walk he nearly fell prostrate 
from weakness ; and it was found necessary that 
two should lead him the short distance to the 
place ofencampment. When they arrived, Eus- 
tace took the pack from his shoulders and the 
snowshoes from his feet; and wrapped in his 
blanket, the paralyzed man lay down on the 
snow. 

In a few minutes, when the fire had been built, 
they lifted and removed him nearer to it without 
disturbing the stupor of sleep into which he had 
fallen. As quickly as possible Eustace prepared 
the most nourishing food their stores afforded 
and presented it to him; for the man had eaten 
nothing since the cold breakfast at daylight, and 
it was now near four o’clock. With extreme 
difficulty he was roused to comprehend the ob- 
ject, and swallow some of the broth. He moved 
his head from side to side as it lay supported on 
Carrolton’s knee, looking with eyes that seemed 
fearfully glazing into the gray atmosphere now 
beginning to thicken with the shutting down of 
the early winter night, and said, feebly : 

“ Still no change—none, and we have waited 
for it these many days. J knew it.” 

“This must be the last of our food,’”’ he mur- 
mured again, as Eustace urged him to take more. 
“ Keep it for yourselves; Ido not need it. O, 
if they could but have it. ‘Tell them I did all 1 
could. Fisk,” he went on, recognizing that 
friend bending over him, “‘ take care of my wife 
and dear Etta. And Rose,” with a sudden 
spark of energy, he exclaimed—‘do save her, 
gentlemen, if you can, and may God help you! 
She has been an angel of mercy; such are need- 
edonthe earth. Hark! she sings; my child and 
her mother are looking so happy—so thank—ful.” 

He set his jaws firmly, with his left hand put 
the basin forcibly away, and straightened back 
upon the comfortless pillow. A thrill of terror 
pierced every heart. Edgar hastened to clasp 
the chilled wrist, Eustace listened at the com- 
pressed lips. His pulse beat, though languidly, 
his breath still came and west. He had returned 
into the lethargy, but it was not yet death. 





“ He is a dying man,” whispered the English- | 
man, with a mournful shake of the head. 

“I fear it,” returned Meiggs. ‘“ He would 
have held out, I am certain, had we not met this 
hindrance which took away his courage.” 

They did what they could; chafed his chest 
and limbs and covered him with several blankets. 
There was no change during the evening ; and 
they all finally lay down around, with their feet | 
to the fire, Eustace having first put into the | 
sick man’s mouth a little nourishment, which he 
swallowed without apparent consciousness. Be- 
numbed by fatigue, the last man was soon | 
asleep. 

Beneath the fire the snow melted into a pit; | 
one by one, brands fell, hissed, and went slowly | 
out. The logs burned in twain, and lurching | 
downward sent up dark coils of smoke and steam, 
with only an occasional shoot of flame like a ner- 


| its present and more imminent peril. In this 


| moned him as effectually as fortunately; his 
| powers in abeyance the call to action restored, 


vous eye opening repeatedly before it can consent 
to slumber. 

With a dreamy consciousness Eustace felt his 
rifle being drawn cautiously off his arm, where 
it lay covered by his blanket to protect it from 
the damp air. It seemed a question with him 
whether this was out of the common order, some- 
thing by which he ought to be disturbed, when 
just as the arm parted from his contact, the re- 
collection of Mason’s situation despatched his 
somnolency at a blow, and he saw close above 
him th: gleaming eyes of a savage. 

“Indians! Indians!” 

Atthe shout of alarm, twelve men sprang to 
their fect as suddenly as himself, and closed in 
with twice their number of red enemies. One, 
poor Mason, lay motionless, in the exact position 
he had been left at evening. The savages, from 
stealing on their prey with velvet paws, broke 
into yells perfectly fiend-like, disputing fiercely 
for the possession of the fire-arms. The English- 


man had his piece rent barrel from breech, after , 


its contents had been discharged into the air. 
Eustace’s was twice wrenched from his grasp 
and recovered, to be finally whirled over his 
shoulder out of reach of both contendants. 

The brave little party pressed their foes back- 
ward down a slight declivity, ending in a gully 
where probably in summer a stream ran, The 
full moon at zenith, though the orb was entirely 
obscured, diffused through the vaporous atmos- 
phere light sufficient to reveal the scene in all its 
horrors. Meiggs and Carrolton became separa- 
ted from the men they were cheering on, and 
together wrestled against the three most formi- 
dable of the savages. 

Carrolton in hurling one adversary from him 
with all his force, sank deeply in the treach 


and with the opportunity he directed the unerring 
shot. 

The Camanche whom they had taken, at first 
affected the stoicism common to all the red races 
when in the power of an enemy; he neither at- 
tempted any movement of himself, nor would 
speak to his captors, or so much as look at them. 
But being informed that he was not to be tortur- 
ed or eaten, but that they merely wished him to 
serve as guide on the pass, he recovered his spirits 
and signified that he would take them as far as 
they wished, provided they would in return give 
him a great deal of ammunition—his tribe hav- 
ing shot away all that they had. Seeing how 
the circumstance which he explained had proba- 
bly alone saved their lives, the party in view of 
repassing that way with helpless women and 
children in charge, did not much incline to favor 
his proposition. He was promised some reward, 
the nature and amount of which were left un- 
specified. 

Without the new guide the party must have 
suffered a delay disastrous indeed ; for during 
two days following the sun scarcely appeared. 
The young Camanche showed satisfactory know- 
ledge of the country, and led on with apparent 
good will; they were cautious, however, of re- 
posing trust in him, and as it proved with the 
best reason. He effected a desertion, making 
sure of such recompense of his services as he was 
able ; and this in spite of the precautions of bind- 
ing him by night and marching him between two 
rifles by day. 

It was the third morning after the fray, when 
as the party were about to leave the camp-fire, 
the Indian guide generously offered to take upon 
himself Mr. Mason’s pack; of which since his 





footing, when a second seized the advantage, 
falling upon him with a howl of triumph. The 
horrible knife touched his scalp, but Eustace tore 
the demon from his prey, inflicting upon him a 
wound with a pocket-knife, his only weapon. 
The Englishman recovered himself to see the 
other reduced to an equal extremity. He had 
been plunged backward by the third savage, 
whose tomahawk was descending upon him. 
A blow from the butt of his rifle which he re- 
tained, weakened the monster’s arm; but only 
swerving 4 little, he changed the deadly weapon 
to the left hand and rushed on more furiously, 
while Eustace had but partially risen. In thus 
assisting in turn his comrade, Carrolton was 
again overcome. The former saw his situation, 
prostrate beneath his two assailants; but this 
time could render no aid, and struggled in vain to 
regain a position of self-defence. Wilder whoop- 
ed the three Indians, and wilder was the answer- 
ing whoop from the rest of their number ; telling 
that there as here the odds had set desperately 
against the besieged. 

At that instant, with the party on the very 
verge of destruction, through the whirlwind of 
strife hissed a ball and entered the brain of the 
stooping savage with whom Eustace was con- 
tending for his life. He dropped dead as the 
leaden messenger of his doom. The two allies 
who were by to see him fall, set up a hideous 
roar of ‘“ Taak-quin-no! Taak-quin-no!”) Our 
chief! Our chief !—communicating a sudden 
panic to the main body, whom they ran to join. 

“A guide! a guide!” was the united exclama- 
tion of the two who had been so hard beset, and 
falling upon the hindermost of their enemies, an 
athletic young fellow, they bore him down and 
held him fast. They foresaw instantly that the 
tide of battle was turned in fuvor of the few 
against the many; a successful shot from Fisk 
fully decided it so. The savages, deprived of 
their leader, when they heard the death cry of 
the second of their number, and saw him expire 
wallowing in the snow his blood was staining, 
gave one long howl of confusion and fled. 
Doubtless the third, who had been prevented from 
crying out, when missed, was believed to have 
shared the fate of the others. 

On the victors gathering themselves up and 
questioning whence had come their deliverance, | 
the tall form of Mr. Mason was seen upright on 
a log of the spent camp-fire, with a rifle lowered 
crutch-like beside him. They stood and gazed 
as though it was an apparition, but their comrade 
called out to them in his living voice, and then 
they pressed around him eagerly. 

He could recollect nothing since the moment 
of discovering themselves lost—nothing of being 
assisted to the camp, or of what took place after- 
ward. The whoopings of the savages brought 
him back to a vague consciousness, but his facul- 
ties starting at the point where they had been 
suspended, his single feeling was one of despair 
at the situation of the party, without reference to 


state he might have remained, but for a smart 
blow received across his lower limbs from Eus- 
tace’s rifle. The weapon lost to its owner, sum- 


pr ion, the latter had been relieved by the 
men who carried it by turns. He declared he 
felt so very strong after the breakfast they had 
given him, that he would rather be with the 
burden than without it. The instant he received 
it, with two or three tremendous leaps he parted 
from the pany and disappeared down a 
wooded chasm. 

However, the condition of the party was less 
desperate than it had been; the sky at last had 
cleared, and judging by the appearance of the 
mountains, as also by comparison of the number 
of days since leaving the Sacramento Valley 
with that it required to reach there, the white 
guidcs believed they were within a day’s march 
of the cabin. Fisk felt or assumed to feel pretty 
entire confidence of being able now to keep the 
course direct; and Mason, though no little dis- 
concerted by the loss of the Camanche, retained 
a strength above the perfect weakness of three 
days before. With what sensations he and the 
others most interested anticipated a near decision 
on the result of their exertions, it is left imagina- 
tion to conceive. 

Through the forenoon Fisk with Meiggs and 
Carrolton on either side maintained the lead, the 
others walking behind for the benefit of their 
tread on the snow. Suddenly, among the tree- 
tops appearing on the white surface like an un- 
dergrowth, they perceived a cut branch, and at 
the next breath a thin smoke curling upward. 

“We are here!” cried Fisk, abruptly turning 
to Mason, “and some of them at least survive !’”’ 

Every man halted at the announcement, as 
though it had converted him into rock. They 
had approached ai an angie with the direction 
of their going out, which with the disguise of the 
twice deepened snows, prevented the guides from 
recognizing their position. 

In that breath while the party stood like group- 
ed statues, out from the shining expanse before 
them, like Minerva from the brow of Jupiter, 
sprang a figure not anfamiliar to all. Rose Ban- 
ford lived. She saw them not, but leaned forward 
with an air of intensest expectancy, penetrating 
with her gaze the courss by which they should 
have come, her white profile seen through a flow 
of curls darkly contrasting. “Had she then 
heard nothing? Did her ear, grown morbidly 
sensitive and listeniag for one sound, deceive 
her as it had done often? How long! O, how 
long!” 

Meekly the parted lips closed; the clasped 
hands divided, and one almost transparent pressed 
itself over the eyes aching from disappointment 
and the sudden emergence out of twilight into 
noonday. Thus she turned and began to de- 
scend the ivory staircase. With an ejaculation 
of her name, both Meiggs and Carrolton darted 
forward as though to save her from sinking out 
of their sight forever. Kose Banford lived—and 
to bless whom! Startled as by an electric touch, 
she met the gaze of the first, and passed on to 
the second. 

“ Edgar!” 

“Rose!” he repeated, and the young girl 
gave herself to his embrace. 

“ What, so changed!” had been the inward 
exclamation of Eustace, on fully beboldifig her 
features, and he quickly added: “Nay, she is 








not—was never, my Rose!” 
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A reaction of mind like the rushing of many 
waters accompanied the conviction. For a few 
seconds he saw and heard dimly, confusedly ; 
borne away in an ecstacy understood by none 
around, but ever to be remembered by him. He 
himself was far from comprehending all, but 
knew that his love was not vain, nor his faith in 
woman vain. The first he distinctly heard was 
Mr. Mason tremulously inquiring : 

“ Rose, tell me, are they all alive ?” 

“All,” she replied in a voice so like the Rose 
of his heart, that, thrilled, he hastened to look on 
her again in completer assurance of the dis- 
tinction. 

“ Thank God !” exclaimed Fisk, as Etta Mason 
appeared, and Eustace responded the words with 
double significance. Mrs. Mason was sobbing 
in her husband’s arms; other wives and children 
were half-frantically calling for husbands and 
fathers, and weeping for joy at knowing they were 
safe. 

“T am sure,” said Rose, extending a hand to 
Meiggs, while the other was clasped in that of 
Carrolton, “I cannot be mistaken, this is no 
other than Mr. Meiggs, of New York ?” 

An affirmative bow from the gentleman, and 
the lady’s lips moved with a revelation unaware. 

““My Cousin Rose—” 

Carrolton caught the words, uttered low and 
with peculiar intonation, and raised his regards 
full of joyful surprise to Eustace, on whom he 
had not dared to look hitherto. 

“My Cousin Rose sends you letters—I have 
kept them through all.” 

The two young men grasped one anothier’s 
disengaged hand, forming a circle which an 
imaginary gem perfected. It was a strange joy 
to beam from a lover’s eye—that the beloved one 
was not present but absent and far away. 

Fancy can best linger over the scene. Suffer- 
ings were recounted and gratitude repeated ; and 
ever first and last in the story of the Hut of the 
Mountains, was the praise of one who day by 
day had gathered up the manna of hope, and fed 
the spirits that else had famished in despair. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
THE ROSE AND HER MATE. 


Tue retrospect necessary to an explanation of 
what has preceded, will take us again to New 
York. The Rose to whom the reader was earliest 
introduced, sat trilling over some bouquets she 
was arranging in the back parlor, with the sum- 
mer morning sunlight stealing in through the 
half-closed blind, when the postman’s ring was 
heard at the door. The young lady involunta- 
rily glanced up, hushing her song and suspending 
her graceful task ; Lillian who stood by, quitted 
her helpful assorting of flowers for her sister, 
and ran into the hall. 

“Thave got a letter for you,” cried the child, 
returning in a moment, “and, Rosie,” she added, 
with a witching mischief of mien, “I ask a gold 
dollar for it.” 

“That’s a very high price, Missy Penny- 
post,”’ laughed Rose back, “‘ I must see if it is 
worth so much.” 

Her eye as she received the missive caught 
its postmark of Sacramento City, Cal.—but the 
superscription in a strange hand chilled her bound- 
ing pulses. With a sudden pallor, and with 
fingers trembling from dread, that a moment be- 
fore trembled from eagerness, she parted the 
seal. 

“Dear Rose,” she read in the same unfamiliar 
hand; but with passing through the first half- 
dozen lines, a look of surprise came over her 
countenance. She turned the page and found 
the signature of a stranger, Edyar Carrolton. 
Convinced then that the letter was not for her, 
she refolded and replaced it in its envelope, in- 
tending that it should be returned to the post- 
office. Before there was time to accomplish the 
despatch, a servant brought her the name of Mrs. 
Mason ; and Rose went to meet her in the parlor. 

“ The time for commencing our great journey 
is at length fixed,” remarked that lady, in the 
course of conversation. ‘‘ Mr. Mason has nearly 
concluded all his business, and in three weeks 
from to-day we leave New York for California, 
overland. Since I saw you, one family of five, 
and three or four persons besides, have decided 
on being our companions; some of these we 
think most desirable acquisitions. Then at St. 
Joseph’s we are to be joined by another party, 
which will double our number.” 

They passed to other topics, when Rose men- 
tioned the incident of the letter. 

“Tt seems singular,” she observed. “Iwas not 
aware of there being any other of my name in the 
city—though it is very possible there may be, 
certainly.” | 

“There is another,” returned Mrs. Mason; 
“and it is to the one I refer this letter belongs, 
without doubt. You said, I think, that it was 
not addressed to your residence ?” 

“No, but it was forwarded along with the 
family mail.” 

“A Miss Rose Banford is to be of our immi- 
grating party, travelling as one of our own family ; 
and it was she I had in mind particularly in 
in speaking of late valuable acquisitions.” 

Mrs. Mason proceeded to say, that on giving 
up their house a month before and taking rooms 
at the Astor, preparatory to the final departure, 
she occasionally saw a young person having a 
very striking resemblance to her friend, Miss 
Banford. At so long intervals did the young 
lady appear, that the other more than once con- 
cluded her to have left; when towards the end of 
a fortnight, it was accidentally learned that she 
and her father were permanent lodgers. 

They occupied suites of apartments next Mr. 
and Mrs. Mason’s. Neither eversat at the table, 
but their meals were taken in private. They 
sometimes rode, and whenever they did, it might 
be observed that the young lady went out and 
came in veiled closely as a nun. One person 
had free access to the father and daughter, and 
this was their only visitor. He might “be some 
relative, or possibly his calls were rather business 
than social ; for his aspect was almost repugnant, 
and he &emed scarcely a companion to desire. 

The young lady, as often as she was seen, look- 





ed melancholy in her seclusion ; and Etta Mason, 


who would watch an hour for the reward of a 
glance at her face, soon attracted her notice. 
She would steal into the hall to speak a few 
words with the girl; and once or twice she in- 
vited Etta to sit with her in her parlor a little 
while. But in the former instance, she always 
seemed hearkening timidly toward her father’s 
door; and in the latter, which occurred only 
when he was out, she seemed troubled lest she 
was indulging in a very great transgression. 

The subject of all these conversations was Cal- 
ifornia; Etta had informed her of the projected 
removal, and she evinced the utmost interest in 
the preparations going forward. At length she 
one day nodded to the girl’s mother, meeting 
her on the stairs when no one else was by, and 
paused with lips opened to address her; but at 
the moment her father and the unprepossessing 
visitor entered together the lower hall, and she 
hurried on to her room. 

Late the same evening the young lady ran 
wildly into the parlor where Mr. and Mrs. Mason 
were sitting, and begged them to go to her father, 
who was dying. A few minutes before he had 
complained of sudden fatigue, and lain down 
upon his bed; his daughter arranged his pillows 
and stood watching whether something more 
could not be done for his comfort; when he 
half-turned his head with a loud groan, and a 
spasm contorted his features, filling her with 
awful alarm. She instantly rang for aid, and a 
physician of the house was already at the bed- 
side ; but nothing could avail, breath and pulse 
were rapidly declining, and the face bleaching in 
the waters of death. 

He continued speechless and unconscious, and 
all was soon over. It was death from an affec- 
tion of the heart, the physician pronounced; and 
the daughter, weeping bitterly, confirmed the 
opinion, in saying that her father had for many 
years been a sufferer from the disease. 

It was not till then, while standing by her in 
her hour of distress, that Mrs. Mason learned her 
name. This, added to her personal likeness, was 
a coincidence to excite inquiries ; but the young 
lady replied to them, that herself and father were 
English, and had no relative in this country. 

Their single associate, whom she called Mr. 
Edgecomb, and who now came to be known as 
a heavy estate owner of the city, showed the 
daughter most assiduous attentions, and took 
upon himself all needed arrangements. The 
young lady, however, treated him with marked 
coolness, formally thanking him for his several 
services as though he were a stranger and no 
friend ; and she appeared likewise to dread his 
presence. 

As soon as the funeral was over, she made 
known to her new acquaintances her wish to 
join the party setting out for California; and the 
director added her name to its list, engaging with 
sincere pleasure to have her in especial charge 
during the journey. She was understood to 
have some friend or friends in the Golden State, 
to whom she was going. But she requested her 
intention to be kept a profound secret, and Mrs. 
Mason would not have named it here except for 
the circumstance which introduced her name, and 
because she found it difficult to believe but there 
must be a relationship between the two Rose 
Banfords. 

“ Return with me to the hotel,” the lady pro- 
posed, “and deliver the letter. Iwill answer for 
the welcome of your call, though the person is 
living in the strictest privacy. The divertisement 
and your sympathy will do her good.” 

Her listener, who had been deeply interested 
from the first, needed only the assurance given, 
to induce a ready compliance with her friend’s 
desire. She knew of no relatives of her family 
corresponding to the d 1 stranger and the 
orphan, yet the indications pointing to a possi- 
bility of that kind were a strong motive for her 
visit. The young lady entered the visitor’s car- 
riage with her and was taken to the hotel. 

Mrs. Mason sent her daughter to give notice 
to Miss Banford, and immediately followed with 
Rose. 

The windows were draped so that only a gen- 
tle twilight pervaded the apartment. In enter- 
ing, Rose’s eye fastened upon her own image 
apparently reflected in a picr-glass opposite; and 
for once in her life the possession of the beauty 
so much praised by others thrilled her with rare 
pleasure. She could not remove her attention, 
but advanced to the middie of the room; when 
suddenly, to her astonishment, the picture stood 
out in relief face to face with her, a living coun- 
terpart. 

All that her friend had remarked upon the 
point, had not prepared Rose for so close a re- 
semblance. Each Rose carried a letter in her 
hand, and the one’s dress of violet hue and black 
lace hat so far compared with the other’s mourn- 
ing as to assist the deception. It was not until 
the introduction had passed, and the orphan Jed 
her visitor to a sofa and took a seat at her side, 
that the illusion was fairly dispelled. Even then, 
the latter was mute, looking on her similitude 
with wondering interest ; while the former, equal- 
ly though differently absorbed, could no more 
find herself expression. 

“You were going out, Miss Banford?”” Mrs. 
Mason relieved the silence by saying to the orphan, 
who was also in street costume. 

“Half an hour ago I was,” she replied, ‘“ but 
had decided, as most befitting, to send this note 
instead. I had just finished writing it, quite for- 
getful of putting off my bonnet.” 

Turning anew to her young visitor she extend- 
ed both hands, asking with a faltering of her in- 
describably sweet voice : 

“May it be that we are cousins? do you know 
if it is so?” 

“T only hope it,”” was the answer, in childlike 
simplicity, as their hands united in a fervent 
clasp. 

“‘Thave been,” rejoined the other, a mournful 
cadence mingling in her tones, “ looking over 
some private papers left by my father. From 
them I learned that his younger brother, christened 
William Sturbridge, as he himself was Walter 
Sturbridge—whom until this hour I have always 
supposed to be dead, emigrated to America 
many years ago and engaged in trade in New 
York. It seems that just before my uncle left 
England, a cause of discord arose between him- 











self and brother; which, though he disclaimed all 
malevolent intention, and earnestly sought a 
reconcilement, my father could not forget; and 
the result was a mutual estrangement. 

“T believe that latterly my father regretted his 
inflexibility ; and though he would never have 
made any overtures to his brother, would yet 
have esteemed the circumstance fortunate which 
had brought them to meet as brothers should. 
There come to my mind now occasional intima- 
tions to be thus interpreted ; but at the time they 
were given it was impossible that I should un- 
derstand them. We have been in this country 
more than two years. My father, it cannot be 
doubted, knew of his brother’s residence here 
still; but Lam sure he could have known nothing 
further of him, and nothing of his family. 

“After what I had discovered, I referred in 
haste toa directory and there ascertained my 
uncle’s residence. My first strong impulse was 
to fly to him and plead for his compassion on the 
poor orphan; but remembering that although 
my father’s brother, I had never seen him, and 
he probably had never heard of me, remembering 
the long separation there had been between our 
families, restrained ine at the last moment, and 
decided me to introduce myself and my situation 
by a note, and await with what patience I could 
the result. As I told before, and as you see, it 
was ready to leave my hands when you came.” 

The American Rose had interspersed the brief 
narrative with here and there a comment or con- 
firmation. Their relationship was certain. They 
embraced each other, and the orphan was con- 
fidently solicited to return with her cousin ; but 
seeing that she hesitated, and appreciating her 
reasons, Rose passed to Mrs. Mason’s parlor, 
and privately despatched a note to her father at 
his place of business, desiring him to come to 
the Astor House immediately. 

She had known of her Uncle Walter and the 
unfortunate dissension; the individual and the 
feud seemed inseparably associated ; and Wil- 
liam Banford alluded to them but seldom, as it 
gave him always acute pain. At last, the family 
having become scattered and thinned by death, 
he ceased to obtain any information concerning 
his brother, and for some years had not known 
whether he was living; how could he have im- 
agined that he had crossed the great waters and 
taken up an abode in the city of his own adoption ? 

When Rose re-entered her cousin’s apartment, 
she found her smiling tearfully over the letter 
she had brought, and put into her hands at leay- 
ing her to herself, explaining the accident of her 
being its bearer. 

“ This would have proved a very unacceptable 
presentation from my new-found cousin,” said 
the English Rose, “had it come as early as 
might have been expected.” She referred the 
other to the letter’s date, which was seen to be 
near four months back. “Since then,” she pro- 
ceeded, “ another letter was written by the same 
hand and received, which is entirely an antidote 
to the poison of this. In this instance, behind 
time was better than in time. I believed,’’—she 
hesitated, looking down sadly—“ that this letter, 
which was referred to in the other, had suffered 
interception. I could not much regret it; but 
it has served me faithfully at last.” : 

She would have gone on with some explana- 
tion, but just then Mr. Banford arrived. His 
emotions were deep and mingled. He expressed 
towards his niece the utmost tenderness ; and an 
invitation from him to make his house her home 
was thankfully accepted. Mrs. Mason and Etta 
almost regretted their friend’s good fortune, till 
assured that it would not affect the journey. 

[T0 BE CONTINUED.] 

[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union containing the 
first chapters of this story, can be had at our office of 
publication or at any of the periodical depots.] 


A FROG STORY. 


During our Revolutionary war, when the 
American army was encamped near Saratoga, 
there was in the army a Frenchman named 
Udang, *|I know not whether that is the proper 
orthography, but the letters give the true pro- 
nunciation of the name.} He was on a scouting 
party one night, and being separated from his 
companions, was alarmed by the croaking of the 
frogs in a swamp through which he had to pass. 
He heard his name distinctly called from different 
parts of the swamp— Cap’n Udang, Cap’n 
Udang !”’—and supposing that he had been dis- 
covered by scouts from the enemy, he pushed 
his horse to its utmost speed, till he reached his 
camp, and reported the supposed discovery. His 
companions soon perceived that he had mistaken 
a bull-frog for a British soldier, and explained to 
him the nature of the noise that had alarmed him. 
He was rather incredulous, and unwilling to ac- 
knowledge his mistake, he exclaimed, “If he 
was de bull-frog, how de dibil he know my name ?” 
—Boston Portzolio. 








A CROTCHET. 


“Go out in the woods, Sambo,” said a south- 
ern master to one of his negroes, “and cut me 
some crotches for a fence—to stick in the ground 
like this,” making at the same time an inverted 
A of two fingers on a table. 

The negro took his axe, went into the woods, 
was gone all day, and returned at last with 
nothing but his axe in his hand. 

“Where are your crotches, Sambo?” asked 
his master. 

*“ Couldn’t find none, massa, nohow ?” 

“ Couldn’t tind any ¢” said his master; “ why 
there are thousands of them in the woods. Why 
look at that tree; there are half-a-dozen on that; 
couldn’t you tind any like that?” pointing to a 
forked branch on the tree. 

““O, yes, massa, plenty o’dem kind; buat dey 
all crotch up—t’ought you wanted dem kind dat 


crotch down !’—New York Tribune. 
> 


RIGHT TO THE LETTER. 

Judge R , of New York, was some years 
since engaged in the defence of a suit against old 
Parson C. In the course of the trial, one or 
two witnesses testified to one or two facts con- 
cerning the worthy parson, which were rather 
derogatory to his character as a parson. Judge 
R handled the poor witness without gloves, 
and declared “ that he had known the old parson 
from his boyhood ; had gamloled with him many 
asummer's day in the shady hills of old M 
county.” 

“O, judge,” says the parson, “stop, I pray 
you—it the truth will not clear me—my cause 
must be bad. If it please the court, I declare I 
never gambid in my life.”—Toledo Blade. 




















The nakedness of the indigent world might be 
clothed from the trimmings of the vain. 
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I AM NOT THINE, 


BY A. BALDWIN. 

Thou art not mine—thy charm fs gone forever, 

Thy voice hath lost its music for mine ear; 
‘Twere better we eternally should sever, 

Than waste thy zeal in vainly striving here; 
Untiring constancy can never make me 

Endure the penance of a trifler’s wiles; 
Though every charm of life and hope forsake me, 

I could not give thee true affection’s smiles. 

Thou art not mine. 


Thou art not mine—thou wilt not yet believe me; 
What would I with an unbelieving heart? 
I trust my firmness yet may undeceive thee, 
May show the folly of a doubtful part; 
Where is thy trust ?—thou hast no true devotion, 
Thou hast no solace for my broken heart— 
For the wild surges of life's troubled ocean, 
Not even reverence for its holy chart. 
Thou art not mine. 


Thou art not mine—each day is still revealing 
Some motive insincere to truth and me; 

Thou hast not sought me with that purer feeling 
That love demands, that I had hoped of thee— 

Thou art of all most heedless of the anguish 
That overwhelms this stricken heart of mine; 

Thou sfayest not my weary steps—I languish 
For cheering aid and gentle words of thine. 

Thou art not mine. 


Thou art not mine—faith, hope, love, all are wasted; 
My spirit droops from long pursuit of thee, 

Thine arms the rest to which it should have hasted— 
Now all is darkness, phantoms, agony! 

In gloomy shadows must I grope forever? 
O, for some ray of earnest truth to shine! 

Wouldst thou but from thy reckless nature sever, 
Then could I trust thee—love thee—wish thee mine, 

I would be thine! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


A VALENTINE, ESQ. 


COMMUNICATED BY A POST-OFFICE CLERK. 


CHAPTER L 
SOME ACCOUNT OF MYSELF. 


I am anold fellow now. Man and boy, thanks 
to universal politeness, and remarkable pliability 
of principle (political of course), I have been in 
the service of the post-office for an unusually long 
term. First I was a carrier, then a clerk, and 
now, being pretty well used up,I am appropriately 
enough stationed in the “‘ Dead Letter” depart- 
ment. And a queer place it is, I can tell you. 
When I was young—ay, and long since too, I 
used to fill up leisure time by reading thrilling 
stories abounding in what the newspaper critics 
call passages of “‘ gushing” pathos, and “ thrill- 
ing” interest. But Ihave noneed of such now; 
for there are more romantic tales, more tragical 
histories, and more comedies, the writers of whom 
Moliere might have envied, to be found in the 
dead letter office, than have stood on booksellers’ 
shelves, or been acted on any stage, ever since 
volumes were first published or plays produced. 
And the best of it is, that lam paid for reading 
them ; which to a man of small means, anda 
large family, is I can assure you no trifling con- 
sideration. 

Iam no “medium” that I know of; in fact 
Thave little faith in spiritualism. But for all 
that, I incline’to the belief that “there are more 
things in this world than are dreamed of in our 
philosophy.” In fact, I am sure of it. Why, 
often and often, after I have all day been opening 
and reading hundreds of “dead letters,” I have 
sat down by the lonely office-fire, after all the 
other clerks had gone home, and heard sounds 
issuing from those neglected epistles which in 
certain moods of mind were intelligible enough 
tome. Often and often, I used to fancy that 
some of the letters bestowed maledictions on the 
men or mischances which had consigned them to 
that charnel-house of correspondence. I knew 
from auricular as well as ocular demonstration, 
that many an affectionate heart was breaking, 
suffering the mortal sickness of hope deferred— 
only because letters from far away homes had 
from one cause and another been buried in the 
hopeless pigeon-holes of my department. Other 
persons might not have noticed these things, but, 
thank God, though my head is white, my heart- 
strings are not frost-bitten; these still vibrate 
responsively to the “still, sad musie of human- 
ity,” or quiver with lively emotion, when, to 
transpose the line of some poet, I forget who, 
some facetious epistle telling its odd story, 
“breaks the course of sadness, with a smile.” 

So much about myself in order to fitly intro- 
duce what is now to follow. 





CHAPTER IL 
MYSTERIOUS APPEARANCE OF A. VALENTINE,ESQ. 


One evening, after a heavy day’s work—it 
was towards the end of the month of February, 
1856, as I was sitting before the grate making 
fancy pictures of my past life, the circling rings 
of smoke from my pipe making appropriate 
frames for those dissolving views, I heard a 
slight rustling behind my chair, and turning, be- 
held a letter which had fallen from its pigeon- 
hole on the floor. The vibration caused by some 
passing carriage, I thought had caused its dis- 
lodgen:ent ; but presently to my utter astonish- 
ment, just as an imaginary smoke-picture of a 
rather interesting incident in my history was van- 
ishing, and my head began to nod drowsily, the 
lett 





sr made one leap from the floor to the seat of 
a chair beside the fire-place, and through the 
haze of tobacco smoke, assumed human form 
and feature. The seal expanded into a jovial 
face, the fancy envelope into an embroidered 
dressing-gown, the stamp into a curious patterned 
vest, and the letter mistily resolved itself into the 
body and extremities of what seemed to be an 
elderly Cupid, in a costume of a rather more 
elaborate description than that generally furnis! 
ed to juvenile members pf his family, who are 
usually represented by artists as having bows and 


arrows, instead of broadcloth and brocade, and 





pinions in lieu of pinafores. Round his head he 
wore a wreath of faded roses, and an old pair of 


“true-lovers’ knots” served him as garters. 


. 





“Smoke away, Stamper,” said the stranger to 
me, with a familiar nod. Me was mighty famil- 
iar, considering it was a first interview. “ Smoke 
away, Stamper—and, as I see you want amuse- 
ment, I'll tell you a story.” 

“Who the deuce are you?’ I managed to 
stammer out, after I had overcome my first 
surprise. 

“Hatha!” hechuckled. “ WhoamI? Why, 
aman of letters, to be sure—I'm one of the Val- 
entine family—‘Old Valentine’ 
now. 


they call me 
But bless your soul! I was once as jolly 
and gay as any of my young relations, who 
fluttered the other day all over the country, from 
Maine to Mexico.” 

“Bless my soul, sir,” I remarked. 
large family yours must be ?”” 

“Never mind them, Stamper, all you have to 
do is to listen to what I shall tell you. Fill 
your pipe once more, and I'll begin.” 

I replenished the bowl of my meerschaum, and 
insinuated that I was all attention, and extremely 
anxious to hear his story. 

“You shall have it, Stamper, from my birth 
till my death. Don’t start—though Iam a dead 
letter, I'shan’t hurt you. Heaven knows! the 
race to which I belong are mischievous enough 
while alive; but once laid up in this limbo of 
yours, they can do no harm to any one. Hold 
your peace, and smoke away.” 

And, puff—puff—puff away—I did, till the 
.queer old fellow’s red face looked like the rising 
sun seen through a fog. Giving a prefatory 
“hem!” he proceeded : 

“TY was born in the city of New York, in 
one of those small rooms called by the vulgar a 
garret—I style it a sky-parlor. My father was 
a ‘poor devil artist,’ as many a man of genius 
who has more debts than dollars is designated. 
My mother was a pretty, pale, sickly young crea- 
ture, whose face had been her fortune—a fortune 
which want and sickness made sad inroads upon, 
long before I was born. Icall this pair my fath- 
er and mother. You must remember, Stamper, 
that I was only their adopted child, and one, too, 
of anumber of others whom they brought up 
with great care, inthe hope that when our educa- 
tion was completed, we should be enabled by our 
own endeavors or merits to repay them for their 
care and trouble. 

“My real father was a poor creature named 
Rag, who married a girl named Mills. After 
their union, for business purposes they assumed 
the name first of Pulp, and afterwards of White- 
paper, and gave the latter to their offspring. As 
soon as I was of a proper size, he put me into a 
Stationer’s store, where I was seen and taken no- 
tice of by the man who adopted and carried me 
to his garret. At that period my mind was a 
mere blank, but my education soon commenced, 
for it was settled that in company of a vast num- 
ber of others, I should be sent into the great and 
busy world to shift for myself, by the beginning 
of the next February. 


“What a 





CHAPTER IIL. 
MR. PERRYWINKLE THE PORT. 

“Soon after my adopted father reached home, 
he handed me over to the care of my mother, 
who i liately cc ed giving me my first 
lesson. Poor thing—poor thing! I can see her 
pale, sorrowful face as she bent over me, pencil 
in hand, and taught me the first lines I ever 
learned. I supposed she tenderly thought that 
flowers and little ones suited each other, for, 
before she had finished, a wreath of forget-me- 
nots’ were delineated on the hitherto blank sur- 
face of my memory. As soon as she had done 
this she glanced at her husband, and pointing to 
the flower-wreath, said in a soft, low tone—‘ Do 
you remember, Arthur? 

“He rose, and tenderly kissed her, while a 
tear trembled in his eye. Idid not know what 
she meant by the question then—but when my 
education was completed, I by chance saw a lit- 
tle note dated the 14th of February, some years 
before. It commenced with, ‘ My dearest Fanny,’ 
and enclosed within its folds were some real 
forget-me-nots, all dry and withered, that I learn- 
ed had been sent to her by him one Valentine 
day before they were married. The flowers were 
withered, but not so their affections ; for, though 
biting Poverty had come in at the door, Love had 
not been frightened into flying out of the window. 
But I’m becoming pathetic, Stamper—and I'll 
be hanged, if your own eye is not getting moist. 

“ That was by far the happiest period of my 
life. The very touch of her soft hand, as she 
traced those graceful designs, thrilled through all 
my frame. Her lessons were not thrown away 
upon me, for hour after hour my appearance 
visibly improved. My experience, Mr. Stamper, 
was much like what yours would be, if you could 
look into your own brain, and see visibly, your 
thought-pictures there displayed in all their true 
colors and forms. Now by a special gift I could 
see the picture of myself impressed on my sen- 
sorium, and it was something like this. You 
will say, that I must have been hypochondriacal, 
and fancied myself nothing but a picture. Well, 
perhaps I was. 





“ Just inside a narrow gold edging was a cir- 
cular wreath of forget-me-nots, intertwined with 
roses, lilies and everlasting flowers, typical of 
the faithfulness, the sweetness, and the perpetuity 
of true love. Within this wreath was a pretty 
rural landscape daintily colored, the sky blue 
and cloudless, the earth green and flower-studded. 
In the distance was seen the spire of a village 
church, toward which inviting place walked a 
gentleman dressed in the height of fashion, with 
avery shiny hat, from ander whose rim burst 
raven locks in all the glory of the‘ balm of a 
thousand flowers.’ This gentleman's face was 
indicative of his having reached the pinnacle of 
earthly bliss ; with his right hand he pointed ex- 
ultingly to the charch spire—on his left arm hung 
a lady in a white satin dress, a white satin bon- 
net, with ostrich feathers, and a wreath of orange 
blossoms surronnding her brows. Her eyes were 
cast down in the most charming manner possible, 
though had she raised them and surveyed the 
branch of a tree over her head, she would have 
seen a symbol of mutual Jove in the shape of a 
pair of turtle doves who were billing and cooing 


by way of example to the young peuple below. 
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This completed the design within the wreath 


but below it was an ingenious device—a@ sortot | 


paper cage, which, on being opened in a myste 
rious manner, displaved a cherabie child wit! 
wings and a bow an! arrows, mischievous! y 
making a target of two fond hearts which he had 
impaled on one of his shafts—the same being 
pleasantly suggestive of hearts that the world in 
vain had tried, and parental opposition bat more 
closely tied, now united forever and ever—the 
arrow that pierced both being perhaps emblem 
atical of matrimonial vows which are too often 
as light as the feather that plumes, and as lacer 
ating as the barb that points it, 

“Having attained to this stage of my pro 
gress, I was allowed to repose with some com 
panions in a retired part of the room. While I 
was musing on what my future destiny was 
likely to be, a sharp knocking at the door an 
nounced a visitor, who, in answer to a ‘ come 
in,’ speedily made his appearance. 

“ He was a little, thin, wiry man, with short, 
iron gray hair, a carbuncled nose, gray, watery 
eyes, an enormous mouth, and a chin covered 
with a beard of at least a fortnight’s growth 
His attire was by no means of a fashionable cut, 
inasmuch as it appeared to have been mado in 
some remote age, for a man double his size, It 
was also seedy and greasy, and well matched the 
battered old, narrow-brimmed hat that was 
jauntily set on his head, sideways. The re 
mains of what might have been once a gentle 
man were indicated by one portion of his dreas— 
a pair of shabby genteel kid gloves, which had 
been mended and inked over the seams, until it 
was at the peril of their existence that their owner 
dragged them over his wrists so as to compel 
them to make an intimate acquaintance with his 
frayed and tawny wristbands, Entering the 
room on the tips of his cracked and patched old 
patent-leather boots, he lifted his hat gallantly as 
he spoke first tomy mother, and then addressing 
her husband, inquired if anything was wanted 
from the Muses. 

“*Why, yes, Mr. Perrywinkle,’ was the re 
ply. ‘Iam happy to say yes. Mr. Perrywinkle, 
Biggins wants verses to twelve first-class ‘uns 
They must be very refined, chaste, touching, and 
all that sort of thing, They're for Fifth Avenue 
young people, and so their feelings must be ex- 
pressed in the most respectable manner. — Noth 
ing in the least valgar, Wink, mind that! 
When'll you do them?” 

“*Whent now—this minute. Hood could 
not beat me even with his fluent pen. Lend me 
sixpence to get some paper, and—’ 

«* Haven't got a cent, Mr. Winklo—but hero's 
some paper. Come, sit down—finish off half a 
dozen, and Fanny shall take them over to Big- 
gins’s, who'll advance enough on them to get o 
dinner for all of us.’ 

“ Thus tempted, the seedy poet sat down, and 
in an ineredibly short space of time penned half 
a dozen short pieces, which Fanny declared were 
‘beautiful,’ and her husband styled ‘ quite the 
ticket.’ ‘The good Fanny then took me toa 
table near, taught me some of Mr. Perrywinkle’s 
stanzas, repeated the same process in the cases of 
five others, and then we were taken by her wo be 
introduced to Mr. Biggins, the stationer and 
print-seller, who lived somewhere in Broadway, 

“ That gentleman regarded the poor woman 
with great severity, and kept her tremblingly 
waiting a long time before he attended to her, 
though he was only busily employed in doing 
nothing at all. At last he condescended to look 
at me and my companions, and to criticise us as 
savagely as a quarterly reviewer cuts up .a new 
book which he is paid to abuse, 

“*These verses, ma'am? Well, / should take 
them for red cabbages. The Lovyers and The 
Church, and them Pigeons—’ 

“* Doves—turtle doves,’ gently insinuated the 
lady. 
“* Well, J should have taken ‘em for pigeans. 
But no matter—pigeons pair as well as doves, I 
reckon. Them’s all well enough, bat you've no 
true lovyer’s knots. They always take with the 
young ladies, because they're so sentimental, you 
see. Mind ’em in the others, and—d'ye hear +— 
tell Verrywinkle to put more constancy and 
angeliferous stuff into his verses. The rose is 
red, the vi'lets, the carnations sweet and so are 
you—sort of affairis out of date staff! I want 
something new —and what'll strike!’ 

“She left the shop, and in five minutes after- 
wards I was placed in Mr. Biggins’s shop window.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


MIS8 JULIA MILKIT AND HER FRIEWD, Mine 
OLIVIA FINVAD. 


“You may be sure that when I saw the sen 
sation my first appearance created, I was not a 
little vain. In all the glory of gold leaf and 
glitter, there I was, the observed and admired of 
all observers. 
Syainst the window -panes—young ladies stopped 
for a moment, pretended to look at a coy y of 
Lonyfellow's poems, bat glanced only at me out 
of the corners of their pretty eyes youths of all 
ages, from fourteen to four-and twenty, almost 
devoured me with their stares—and now and 
then an old maid regarded me with @ ‘ pooh !' or 
& musty bachelor expressed an opinion that it 
was—never mind what sortof—nonsense. All 
day long, and for days together, I was tat little 
' 
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and tittering, they asked in very low toms to bark 
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them some very remarkable specimens of picto 
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“Smoke away, Stamper,” said the stranger to 
me, with a familiar nod. Ie was mighty famil- 
iar, considering it was a first interview. “ Smoke 
away, Stamper—and, as I see you want amuse- 
ment, I’ll tell you a story.” 

“Who the deuce are you?” I managed to 
stammer out, after I had overcome my first 
4 surprise. 

“Ha! ha!” hechuckled. “ WhoamI? Why, 
aman of letters, to be sure—I’m one of the Val- 
entine family—‘Old Valentine’ they call me 
now. But bless yoursoul! I was once as jolly 
and gay as any of my young relations, who 
fluttered the other day all over the country, from 
Maine to Mexico.” 

“Bless my soul, sir,” I remarked. 
large family yours must be ?”” 

“Never mind them, Stamper, all you have to 
do is to listen to what I shall tell you. Fill 
your pipe once more, and I’ll begin.” 

I replenished the bowl of my meerschaum, and 
insinuated that I was all attention, and extremely 
anxious to hear his story. 

“You shall have it, Stamper, from my birth 
till my death. Don’t start—though Iam a dead 
letter, I shan’t hurt you. Heaven knows! tho 
race to which I belong are mischievous enough 
while alive; but once laid up in this limbo of 
yours, they can do no harm to any one. Hold 
your peace, and smoke away.” 

And, puff—puff—puff away—I did, till the 
.queer old fellow’s red face looked like the rising 
sun seen through a fog. Giving a prefatory 
“hem! he proceeded : 

“JY was born in the city of New York, in 
one of those small rooms called by the vulgar a 
garret—I style it a sky-parlor. My father was 
a ‘poor devil artist,’ as many a man of genius 
who has more debts than dollars is designated. 
My mother was a pretty, pale, sickly young crea- 
ture, whose face had been her fortune—a fortune 
which want and sickness made sad inroads upon, 
long before I was born. Icall this pair my fath- 
er and mother. You must remember, Stamper, 
| that I was only their adopted child, and one, too, 

of anumber of others whom they brought up 
| with great care, inthe hope that when our educa- 
tion was completed, we should be enabled by our 
own endeavors or merits to repay them for their 
care and trouble. 

“My real father was a poor creature named 
Rag, who married a girl named Mills. After 
their union, for business purposes they assumed 
the name first of Pulp, and afterwards of White- 
paper, and gave the latter to their offspring. As 
soon as I was of a proper size, he put me into a 
stationer’s store, where I was seen and taken no- 
tice of by the man who adopted and carried me 
to his garret. At that period my mind was a 
mere blank, but my education soon commenced, 
for it was settled that in company of a vast num- 
berof others, I should be sent into the great and 
busy world to shift for myself, by the beginning 
of the next February. 


“ What a 








CHAPTER III. 
MR. PERRYWINKLE THE POET. 

“Soon after my adopted father reached home, 
he handed me over to the care of my mother, 
who i liately ¢ d giving me my first 
lesson. Poor thing—poor thing! I can see her 
pale, sorrowful face as she bent over me, pencil 
in hand, and taught me the first lines I ever 
learned. I supposed she tenderly thought that 
flowers and little ones suited each other, for, 
before she had finished, a wreath of forget-me- 
nots’ were delineated on the hitherto blank sur- 
face of my memory. As soon as she had done 
this she glanced at her husband, and pointing to 
the flower-wreath, said in a soft, low tone—‘ Do 
you remember, Arthur?” 

“He rose, and tenderly kissed her, while a 
tear trembled in his eye. Idid not know what 
‘he meant by the question then—but when my 
‘ducation was completed, I by chance saw a lit- 
‘le note dated the 14th of February, some years 
efore. Itcommenced with, ‘ My dearest Fanny,’ 
ind enclosed within its folds were some real 
orget-me-nots, all dry and withered, that I learn- 
d had been sent to her by him one Valentine 
lay before they were married. The flowers were 
vithered, but not so their affections ; for, though 

iting Poverty had come in at the door, Love had 
vot been frightened into flying out of the window. 
sut I’m becoming pathetic, Stamper—and I'll 
¢ hanged, if your own eye is not getting moist. 

“That was by far the happiest period of my 

fo. The very touch of her soft hand, as she 
aced those graceful designs, thrilled through all 
ny frame. Her lessons were not thrown away 
pon me, for hour after hour my appearance 
sibly improved. My experience, Mr. Stamper, 
as much like what yours would be, if you could 
ok into your own brain, and see visibly, your 
,ought-pictures there displayed in all their true 

‘lors and forms. Now by a special gift I could 

ethe picture of myself impressed on my sen- 

rium, and it was something like this. You 

ill say, that I must have been hypochondriacal, 

id fancied myself nothing but a picture. Well, 

thaps I was. 

“ Just inside a narrow gold edging was a cir- 

Jar wreath of forget-me-nots, intertwined with 

ses, lilies and everlasting flowers, typical of 

» faithfulness, the sweetness, and the perpetuity 

true love. Within this wreath was a pretty 

ral landscape daintily colored, the sky blue 

1 clondless, the earth green and flower-studded. 

the distance was seen the spire of a village 

irch, toward which inviting place walked a 

itleman dressed in the height of fashion, with 
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hly bliss ; with his right hand he pointed ex- 
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with ostrich feathers, and a wreath of orange 
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ich of a tree over her head, she would have 
1a symbol of mutual love in the shape of a 
* of turtle doves who were billing and cooing 
way of example to the young people below. 
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This completed the design within the wreath ; 
but below it was an ingenious device—a sort of 
paper cage, which, on being opened in @ myste- 
rious manner, displayed a cherubic child with 
wings and a bow and arrows, mischievously 
making a target of two fond hearts which he had 
impaled on one of his shafts—the same being 
pleasantly suggestive of hearts that the world in 
vain had tried, and parental opposition but more 
closely tied, now united forever and ever—the 
arrow that pierced both being perhaps emblem- 
atical of matrimonial vows which are too often 
as light as the feather that plumes, and as lacer- 
ating as the barb that points it. 

“Having attained to this stage of my pro- 
gress, I was allowed to repose with some com- 
panions in a retired part of the room. While I 
was musing on what my future destiny was 
likely to be, a sharp knocking at the door an- 
nounced a visitor, who, in answer to a ‘come 
in,’ speedily made his appearance. 

“ He was a little, thin, wiry man, with short, 
iron-gray hair, a carbuncled nose, gray, watery 
eyes, an enormous mouth, and a chin covered 
with a beard of at least a fortnight’s growth. 
His attire was by no means of a fashionable cut, 
i has it appeared to have been made in 
some remote age, for a man double his size. It 
was also seedy and greasy, and well matched the 
battered old, narrow-brimmed hat that was 
jauntily set on his head, sideways, The re- 
mains of what might have been once a gentle- 
man were indicated by one portion of his dress— 
a pair of shabby-genteel kid gloves, which had 
been mended and inked over the seams, until it 
was at the peril of their existence that their owner 
dragged them over his wrists so as to compel 
them to make an intimate acquaintance with his 
frayed and tawny wristbands. Entering the 
room on the tips of his cracked and patched old 
patent-leather boots, he lifted his hat gallantly as 
he spoke first tomy mother, and then addressing 
her husband, inquired if anything was wanted 
from the Muses. 

“«Why, yes, Mr. Perrywinkle,’ was the re- 
ply. ‘Iam happy to say yes. Mr. Perrywinkle, 
Biggins wants verses to twelve first-class ’uns. 
They must be very refined, chaste, touching, and 
all that sort of thing. They’re for Fifth Avenue 
young people, and so their feelings must be ex- 
pressed in the most respectable manner. Noth- 
ing in the least vulgar, Wink, mind that! 
When’ll you do them?” 

“When? now—this minute. Hood could 
not beat me even with his fluent pen. Lend me 
sixpence to get some paper, and—’ 

“« Haven’t got a cent, Mr. Winkle—but here’s 
some paper. Come, sit down—finish off half a 
dozen, and Fanny shall take them over to Big- 
gins’s, who’ll advance enough on them to get a 
dinner for all of us.’ 

“ Thus tempted, the seedy poet sat down, and 
in an incredibly short space of time penned half 
a dozen short pieces, which Fanny declared were 
‘beautiful,’ and her husband styled ‘quite the 
ticket.’ The good Fanny then took me toa 
table near, taught me some of Mr. Perrywinkle’s 
stanzas, repeated the same process in the cases of 
five others, and then we were taken by her to be 
introduced to Mr. Biggins, the stationer and 
print-seller, who lived somewhere in Broadway. 

“ That gentleman regarded the poor woman 
with great severity, and kept her tremblingly 
waiting a long time before he attended to her, 
though he was only busily employed in doing 
nothing at all. At last he condescended to look 
at me and my companions, and to criticise us as 
savagely as a quarterly reviewer cuts up .a new 
book which he is paid to abuse. 

“«« These verses, ma’am? Well, J should take 
them for red cabbages. The Lovyers and The 
Church, and them Pigeons—’ 

“«Doves—turtle doves,’ gently insinuated the 
lady. 

“« Well, J should have taken ’em for pigeons. 
But no matter—pigeons pair as well as doves, I 
reckon. Them’s all well enough, but you’ve nu 
true lovyer’s knots. They always take with the 





young ladies, because they’re so sentimental, you, 


see. Mind ’em in the others, and—d’ye hear ?— 
tell Perrywinkle to put more constancy and 
angeliferous stuff into his verses. The rose is 
red, the vi'lets, the carnations sweet and so are 
you—sort of affairis out of date stuff! I want 
something new—and what'll strike!’ 

“She left the shop, and in five minutes after- 
wards I was placed in Mr.Biggins’s shop window.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


MISS JULIA MILKIT AND HER FRIEND, MISS 
OLIVIA FIBFAD. 


“You may be sure that when I saw the sen- 
sation my first appearance created, I was not a 
little vain. In all the glory of gold leaf and 
glitter, there I was, the observed and admired of 
all observers. Little boys flattened their noses 
against the window-panes—young ladies stopped 
for a moment, pretended to look at a copy of 
Longfellow’s poems, but glanced only at me out 
of the corners of their pretty eyes—youths of all 
ages, from fourteen to four-and-twenty, almost 
devoured me with their stares—and now and 
then an old maid regarded me with a ‘pooh !’ or 
& musty bachelor expressed an opinion that it 
was—never mind what sort of—nonsense. All 
day long, and for days together, I was but little 
disturbed; but during the evenings, what with 





being introduced to one and another, I had a | 


pretty busy time of it. One by one my com- 
panions disappeared, till at length I was the 
‘last rose of summer.’ The fact is, Mr. Biggins 
set so high a value on me, that it prevented my 
But my time came in due season, as 
you shall hear. 


going off. 


“One evening, just as Mr. Biggins’s boy was 
putting up the shutters, two young ladies, closely 
‘They had been 
loitering in front of it for some time, until all 
other customers had departed, and now, giggling 
and tittering, they asked in very low tonés to look 
at some Valentines. 


veiled, slyly entered the store. 


designs were far from being ‘high art’ pro- 
ductions, or examples of chaste form and color. 
They were too personal to a very offensive de- 
gree ; for instance, one designed to be sent to a 
tailor, represented that useful and much injured 
artisan as riding on his ‘goose’ and devouring 
an enormous cabbage, while beneath were some 
lines which in anything but flattering terms de- 
scribed, vulgar fractional of humanity, his person- 
al appearance and his mental acquirements. Such 
as these the young ladies rejected, and then Mr. 
Biggins introduced me to them. 

“ They at once fell into ecstacies—one of them 
declaring that the matrimonially inclined gentle- 
man in the picture was the very image of Adcl- 
phus, while her friend pretended that the lady in 
bridal attire was a prophetic portrait of Adol- 
phus’s ‘young lady,’ at which declaration the 
said young lady simpered, and declared that the 
utterer of such nonsense was a ‘naughty crea- 
ture,’ though I could not help observing that she 
fell into a little flutter of delight at the bare idea. 

“ You should have seen the pretty pair when, 
on raising the ingenious contrivance of cut paper, 
they beheld to their infinite amusement, as well 
as amazement, the artful little Cupid before 
alluded to ; he looked like a matrimonial mouse 
in a pink and silver paper trap. The two hearts 
on one shaft were so suggestive, that Miss Julia 
Milkit nudged the side of Miss Olivia Fibfad, 
who forthwith inquired what I was worth. 

“«Well,’ replied Mr. Biggins, ‘secing that 
the fourteenth is close at hand, and as it’s the 
only one of that sort left, you shall have it for 
four dollars. The poetry alone is worth that—I 
paid the author almost as much for it.’ 

“ Miss Fibfad was evidently staggered at the 
price, but when Mr. Biggins beneficently reduced 
the sum to two dollars and a half, because, as he 
hinted, with a knowing look, ‘the young lady’s 
heart was set on it,’ love triumphed over lucre, 
and I was borne in triumph away td the house 
where my fair purchaser resided. 

“Tsn’t it beau-ti-ful” exclaimed Miss Fibfad 
to her friend, as in the privacy of their room I 
was again surveyed, with, if possible, increased 
admiration ; and she added: ‘O, Julia, I'd give 
a hundred thousand million dollars, if I could 
only see ’Dolphus when he gets it!’ 

“ While she was speaking, Olivia took from a 
drawer a sheet of writing-paper, on which was 
simply drawn a ‘true lover’s knot.’ Taking a 
pen, she commenced writing some verses to her 
own private and particular beau, and Julia, pro- 
ducing a gorgeous envelope, prepared to direct 
my splendid self to ‘Adolphus Bilkington, 
Esquire, No. 73 Forty-ninth Street, New York.’ 

“Just as she was taking her last look at the 
precious missive, Mrs. Bouncer, the landlady, 
abruptly entered the room, and with very stiff 
politeness informed Miss Fibfad that she thought 
it would be much better ifthat young lady would 
pay her over-due board bill before buying ‘sich 
trumpery as that,’ pointing scornfully to the pic- 
torial lady and gentleman who were on their way 
to the altar. 

“ Hurriedly putting me out of sight, the poor 
girl stammered out an excuse for non-payment, 
and positively declared that the sum she owed 
should be paid on the following evening. Wish- 
ing that she ‘ might get it,’ Mrs. Bouncer swept 
majestically out of the chamber, slamming the 
door violently after her as a parting salute. 

“ Alas! that the reality of life should tread 
so closely on the heels of the romance of love! 
To redeem her promise to the inexorable Mrs. 
Bouncer, poor Miss Fibfad—she was a dress- 
maker—had to sit up all night to complete a 
dress which had been entrusted to her by a fash- 
ionable modiste in Broadway. When daylight 
streamed into her room, making her lamp look 
ghastly, she put in the last stitch, and then ut- 
terly worn out, flung herself, dressed as she was, 
on the bed, put the directed envelope under her 
pillow, and fell asleep to dream of ‘ Adolphus 
Bilkington, Esquire’ and orange blossoms. 
Silly little Miss Fibfad! That day I was con- 
signed to the post-office.” 





CHAPTER V. 
A FAST MAN AND HIS FRIEND. 


“¢Rar-Tat-TaT! sounded the knocker of 
Mr. Adolphus Bilkington’s door, next morn- 
ing, when Walker the postman went through 
Forty-ninth Street. After being received by the 
Irish servant-girl, Iwas, with half a dozen oth- 
ers, conveyed to that gentleman’s room and 
placed before him. 

“Mr. Bilkington is what is called a ‘fast 
man.’ He was fast in every respect. He had 
fast horses and rode fast; he had fast friends, 
who helped him to spend his dollars very fast 
indeed; he had several very fast female ac- 
quaintances, who ran up bills at jewellers’ and 
milliners’ stores as fast as they possibly could ; 
he had a fast yacht with a fast captain and a fast 
crew; he drank fast, he smoked fast, and he ate 
fast. In fact, as time didn’t go fast enough for 
him, he resorted to all sorts of ways of 
‘killing’ it, so it is little wonder that his money 
was diminishing much too fast, and that he him- 
self was going to the dogs and debtors’ prison as 
fast as fashion, folly and frivolity could send him. 

“ After quizzing me through his eye glass, he 
broke my seal, and having, with a remarkably 
supercilious expression of face, glanced at the 
picture and verses, flung me across the table to 
his friend, Mr. Frank Doddle, who was break- 
fasting with him, uttering a highly complimentary 
allusion to the sender, who he emphatically de- 
There was a 
very strong epithet before these two words, which 
I forbear mentioning. Poor little contiding Fib- 
fad !—if she had only seen her Adolphus at that 
moment ! 

““« Why, the little dress-making girl fancies 
you are in earnest, aud has actually put your 
initials under the picture of the “lovyers so 


clared was a ‘—— little fool! 


brave,” as Villikens has it, and her own beneath 


his “ Dinah!’’ drawled Mr. Frank Doddle. 


“ With a grim smile Mr. Biggins placed before 
them some very remarkable specimens of picto- | 


rial art, at which they incontinently turned up 
their noses, and no wonder, seeing that these 


“* Very good, that!’ observed Bilkington, 
with an air of supreme contempt, as he leaned 


back in his easy-chair and perused several other 


| tender and amatory epistles. 


“*Now I'll tell you a good joke!’ said Mr. 


| Doddle. ‘Just send that Valentine, with some 


Briars, and alter the present initials of the little 
dressmaker to hers ? 


dash off'a few lines, Mr. Doddle, about “ flames,”’ 
and “ darts,” and “ eternal affection,” you know! 
You’re up to all that sort of thing.’ 

“* Rayther ? was Mr. Doddle’s self-complacent 
reply, as passing his hand affectedly over his 
forehead, he dashed off with a pliant pen the 
following : 

“¢T've sighed and Ive flattered and prattled with many, 
But the girl T adore is yourself, dearest Jenny ! 


By those bright, flashing eyes, and those dark ‘raven curls, 
I protest you're the fairest and sweetest of giris! 


Frown not on my suit—but look kindly on me, 
And fill with delight, your fond lover, A. BY 
“¢T guess that will do first rate,’ said Mr. 
Doddle, triumphantly, after he had read the 
above. 
“ «But have you not plagiarized a little, Dod- 
dle? I fancy it commences very much like the 
old opera song,’ remarked Bilkington, 


4 T've kissed and I've prattled with fifty fair maids.’ 


“ <Pooh ! that’s nothing, the fact is, the author 
of that song and myself thought of the same 
thing—the same idea—only Ae happened to think 
of it first ; such things happen every day.’ 

“« Well, Doddle, it’s not much matter, Jenny 
Briars is fool enough to swallow anything in the 
shape of a compliment; so we’ll even let it go.’ 

“And goI did in a new fancy envelope, to 
Miss Jenny Briars, who resided in Willow Street, 
Brooklyn, little expecting the scene I was fated 
to witness. 

“ Now it so happened that the young lady who 
was very pretty, very shallow, and of course, 
very vain, had a short time before ordered a 
new dress of Madame de Fitteaux, the celebrated 
modiste of Broadway—and this was the very dress 
upon which our old friend, Miss Olivia Fibfad, 
employed herself during the long dreary night as 
described in a former chapter. What the results 
of such a position of affairs were, will be pres- 
ently seen. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“4 PRETTY KETTLE OF FISH.” 


“ Never was a young lady more delighted 
than Jenny Briars when she received the 
communication—(me, Mr. Stamper, you will 
please recollect), from Mr. Adolphus Bilking- 
ton. That gentleman had ogled her through his 
splendidly mounted lorgnette at the opera—blown 
imaginary kisses to her as he passed the window 
at which she sat—winked at her in Wallack’s 
Theatre, and stared at her from his pew in Grace 
church. She, poor silly little soul—or rather 
body—for her soul-ar attraction was very weak 
indeed—was perfectly fascinated with the ‘ ele- 
gant fellow,’ as she styled him when speaking of 
him to her friend and confidante, Mary Tippets. 
‘ Mary,’ she would say, ‘he’s all my fancy paint- 
ed him—he’s lovely, he’s divine, but his heart 
it is another’s, and he never can be mine ’—and 
then the poor little thing would sigh and com- 
mand her fond and foolish heart to break, just as 
thoagh it had been a bit of porcelain, instead of 
as tough a bit of fibre as any in her frame. 

“ Within an hour afterwards, a young woman 
with a large, but light package, was crossing from 
New York city in one of the Fulton Ferry boats. 
On reaching the Brooklyn side she stepped rapid- 
ly up Columbia street, then turned into Willow, 
and presently reached the door of the house in 
which at that moment Jenny Briars was anxious- 
ly waiting the arrival of her new dress from 
Madame de Fitteaux, as she was that night to 
wear it to a party, at which she thought it possi- 
ble Mr. Adolphus Bilkington might be present. 
I need scarcely say that the bearer of the dress 
was little Olivia Fibfad, who, having hurriedly 
completed it, late in the day, after the porters 
had left the establishment, was despatched by 
madame to take it herself to Brooklyn and ‘try 
it on.’ 

“ Olivia, on announcing her business,was shown 
into Miss Briars’s dressing room, and that young 
lady being about the same age as the little dress- 
maker, and moreover, of a frank and communi- 
cative disposition, the two were speedily engaged 
in conversation; the talk turning—it being the 
fourteenth of February—on correspondence in 
general, and loye-letters in particular. ‘ Both 
were young, and both were beautiful,’ and both 
fancied they had admirers ; so little wonder is it 
that before long they were, despite the ditference 
in their stations (for love is the greatest leveller 
in the universe), the dearest friends the world con- 
tained. 

“And it was such a love of a Valentine I 
sent him,’ exclaimed Olivia, clasping her little 
hands in ecstacy, as she paused for a moment and 
drew back to see how the dress ‘ set’ in the back. 

“Tt couldn’t possibly be a more lovely one 
than a certain gentleman sent to me this after- 
noon,’ remarked Miss Briars, as she smoothed 
down the plaits in front of her dress—there were 
no ‘hoops’ then, I believe. 


of the finest gentleman that ever was, walking to 
church to be married to the loveliest creature you 
ever saw, dressed all in satin, and with the most 
charming wreath of orange blossoms you can 
imagine.’ 

““« Bless my heart,’ interposed Olivia, ‘ why 


ae 

“Stay a bit, my dear; let me finish, if you 
please ; then there was a church in the distance, 
and on a branch over their heads, a pair of turtle 
doves with blue ribbons round their necks, kissing 
each other beautifully—’ 

“<Q, my!’ ejaculated Olivia—‘and in the 
one I sent there was a church and some doves 
also—how curious, to be sure!’ 

«¢ And then,’ 
round the landscape and figures was a wreath of 


went on Jenny Briars, ‘all 


round the edge of the paper a gold border, and 
beneath that, the loveliest little Cupid in a cage, 
with two fond hearts on one of the little fellow’s 
arrows—’ 

«*O, lor!’ broke in Olivia, ‘why I declare, 
in my Valentine there was a caged Cupid too, 





‘there was something exactly like that in the one | 


fresh verses, to your new acquaintance, Jenny | 


“Capital! cried Mr. Bilkington; ‘so just | 





flowers—forget-me-nots, roses and lilies, and | 
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: es | 
and a pair of hearts also; but then coincidences 


often happen, and this must be one of them.’ 

“«Tt must have cost the dear fellow five dol 
lars at least,’ remarked Miss Briars; ‘Bi 
whose stamp is in one corner of the paper, doesn’t 
sell under price—’ 





“*Biggins ! why mine was stamped with the 
name of Biggins too, and he declared it was the 
only one of the sort he had left.’ 

“¢ Perhaps the one I have was boughi before 






| yours, when the man had several alike,’ suggested 


Jenny Briars. ‘But I'll show you mine present- 
ly.’ And the young lady being perfectly satisfied 
with her dress, with one slight exception, bade 
Olivia take her needle and thread to rectify the 
error, and left the room. 

“She speedily returned with the letter in her 
hand, and teasingly held the embossed envelope 
close to Olivia’s face. Then withdrawing to a 
short distance, she opened the sheet itself and said 
suddenly—‘ Well, I declare, if here isn’t some- 
thing I never saw before. Under the gentleman 
are the two initials of his name, and beneath the 
lady, my own! 
does it not? 

“<¢T should think so, for when I put my inivials 
under the lady of my Valentine and his under 
the gentleman, J meant something,’ remarked 
Olivia. 

“A. B.; it’s just like the beginning of a 
matrimonial alphabet, don’t you think so?’ asked 
Jenny Briars. 

“*Why, good heavens!’ cried Olivia, ‘I put 
A. B. under the gentleman in the Valentine / 
sent to him!’ 

“«To whom” asked Jenny. 

“«Why, to A. B., to Le sure; but let me see 
your communication—I’m literally dying with 
curiosity—come,’ and she sportively snatched 
it from the hand of Miss Briars, who however did 
not try to recover it. 

“Tf Olivia Fibfad had suddenly been placed 
face to fuee with a cobra di capello, she could 
not possibly have looked more dismayed. She 
crumpled the paper as if she could not believe 
her own eyes, held it at a distance, then surveyed 
it nearer, and finally in a paroxysm of rage threw 
it on the floor and fiercely set her foot on it, look- 
ing all the while ‘unutterable things’ at Miss 
Briars who stood petrified with astonishment. 

«Tell me, tell me,’ she gasped, ‘from whom 
did you receive this ?” 

“«Why, what ails the child ?” cried Miss Bri- 
ars. ‘Who from? why, if you must know, from 
Mr. Adolphus Bilkington, of Furty-seventh 
street, New York. What business can that be of 
yours ?” 

“Why, this is the very Valentine which I 
bought at Biggins’s, and sent to him—and the 
wretch has actually substituted your initials for 
mine—his own are still there in my own hand- 
writing ; the wretch, too, has written some fresh 
verses, and—and—and, instead of carrying it 
next his heart as I should have done with one 
from him, he has valued it so little as to send it 
to another.’ 

“It was Miss Jenny Briars’s turn now to be 
astonished and mortified, and she too, joined in 
pouring on Mr. Bilkington’s devoted head all the 
vials of her wrath. He was called villain, per- 
jurer, scoundrel, deceiver, and many other such 
pretty names, until the vocabulary of each young 
lady was exhausted, and then clasped in each 
other’s arms, they wept sympathetically, and 
abjured mankind in general from that hour, 
henceforth and forever. 


That means something, my dear, 





CHAPTER VIL 
BIDDY MULLOWNEY’S LUCK. 


“Wnen Miss Briars went off to the party— 
she recovered herself in time for that, you may 
depend upon it—she left me sying upon the floor 
of her dressing room, from whence I was picked 
up by Biddy Mullowney, the maid-of-all-work, 
when she came to clean up the room in the 
evening. 

“«Shure an’ it’s an iligant letther it is, anf- 
how ;’ was Biddy’s soliloquy. ‘ And bedad it’s 
a Valentine of the young missises, may be she 
wouldn’t miss it at all-at-all, and by me sow! it’s 
to Terence McCarthy I'll sind it this blissid night.’ 

“ And Biddy, blessing ail the saints for the 
bit of luck,’ carried me off to her own room, 
and in most remarkable chirographic characters, 
wrote some lines to Terence which were far more 
affectionate in spirit, than elegant in expression. 
This difficult feat accomplished, she thrust me 
into a crumpled yellow envelope, together with a 
lock of her coarse carotty hair, sealed me with a 
red wafer—half of which remained visible— 
stamped it with the top of her thimble, and di- 
rected me as follows : 

*«« Mistur terrens mCkorrthie at Widdy kalli- 
guns next dur toe jemmy bulgrudderi, fostur 
bruther of tim casys. Filiy delfy State of You- 
nited Ammerrykey.’ 





“ You have no idea, Stamper, what a sensa- 
tion I caused in the Brooklyn and New York 
post-oflices ; nor to how many places I was sent. 


| At last, I was given up as a hopeless case, for- 
«There was, Miss Briars, in mine a picture | 


warded with hundreds of companions to Wash- 
ington, there conveyed to this dead letter 
department, and—here I am !” 

“Where ?” said I, as I beheld Mr. Valentine 
fade from my sight; but no reply was made. 
The chair was no longer filled, but on the floor 
lay a ‘dead letter,” which, much wondering I 
replaced in its pigeon-hole, and then went home 
to bed. 





+ 
AN AFFLICTED HUSBAND, 


The following scene occurred in a country 
store in one ot the oldest settled districts in 
Western Virginia. The shop keeper was engag- 
ed in waiting upon a customer, when a sturdy 
Dutchman came in with a whip under his arm 
and said: ‘‘ Good morning, Mr. Shones.” 


“Ah, good morning i 


Mr. Appleback,’’ said 

Jones, ‘‘ how do you do, and how is your family '” 
“ Well, we are all well chust, now, except my 

wife, she is dead again,’ answered Appicback. 

“ Indeed!” said Jones, ‘I am very sorry 
hear it, I have no doubt you are greatly d 
ed in consequence of your loss, buat you must 
bear it with the philosophy of a Christian.”’ 

“Well, yes,”—he replied, “dat ish so—be 
shure I don’t know much about-Aasasy-—bat 1 do 
know dat I would sooner ha!f lost one of my 
best horses, dan my wife, ‘cause she was sich a 
feller for worrich (work). — Stamford Courver. 









sturb- 


THE INQUISITIVE YANKEE. 





| A gentleman riding in an Eastern railroad car, 
} which was rather scantily supplied with passen- 
| gers, observed in a seat before him a lean slab- 
sided Yankee ; every feature of his face seemed 
to ask a question, and a little circumstance soon 
proved that he possessed a more “ inquiring 
| mind.’ Before him, occupying the entire seat, 
| sata lady dressed in deep black. and after shift- 
| ing his position several times, and maneuvering 
| to get an opportunity to look into her face, he at 
| length caught her eye : 

| In affliction ” 

“ Yes sir,” responded the lady. 

“ Pa-rant father or mother?” 

Noy sir.” 

“Child, perhaps *—hoy or girl ¢” 

“No, sir, not a child, I have no children.” 
and then, I expect ?”’ 

was the curt answer. 

“ Hum !—cholery !—a tradin’ man may be ?” 

“My husband was a sea-faring man—the cap- 
tain of a vessel; he didn’t die of cholera, he was 
drowned.” 

“O, drowned, ch?” pursued the inquisitor, 
hesitating for a brief instant. 

“Save his chist?” 

“ Yes, the vessel was saved, and my husband's 
effects,”’ said the widow. 

“Was they,” asked the Yankee, his eyes 
brightening up. uy 

“Pious man ?” 

“He was a member of the Methodist church.” 

The next question was a little delayed, but it 
came. 

“Don’t you think you have a great cause to 
be thankful that he was a pious man and saved 
his chist ?”’ 

“IT do,” said the widow abruptly, and turned 
her head to look out of the window. ‘The inde- 
fatigable “pump” changed his position, held the 
widow by his glittering eye once more, and _pro- 
pounded one more query, in a little lower tone, 
with his head slightly inclined forward, over the 
back of the seat, “* Was you calculating to get 
married again ?”” ‘ 

“Sir,” said the widow indignantly, “ you are 
impertinent!” And she left her seat and took 
another, on the other side of the car. 

“Pears to be a little huffy !’’ suid the ineffable 
bore, turning to our narrator behind him; “ she 
needn't be mad; I don’t want to hurt her feel- 
ings. What did they make you pay for that 
umbrella you’ve got in your hand? It’s a real 
pooty one.”—N, UO. Picayune. 














Our Curious Department. 


[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
Battle between two Whales. 

A whale fight came off, a few weeks since, a mile anda 
half from the shore, opposite the town of Nybster, in 
Scotland, which was witnessed by many fishermen, and 
others. The two whales rushed against each other with 
great velocity; one would leap twenty or thirty feet in 
the air and fall upon his foe with crushing force; they 
beat each other with their tails with resounding thwacks, 
and the sea around them, lashed into foam, soon exhibited 
a bright red tinge. The battle lasted for three hours, 
when one of the whales became motionless, and the other 
swaic slowly away The body of the motionless whale, 
which was found to be dead, was afterwards drawn ashore. 
It measured sixty feet, was much bruised, and had its 
upper jawbone broken. 





Singular Coincidence. 

In “ Carlyon’s Reflections,’ we find the following sin- 
gular story: When Sir Evan Napean was officially con- 
nected with the Home Office as a secretary, some persons 
under sentence of death were unexpectedly reprieved, and 
an order to that effect was made out to be forwarded in- 
stantly to the placeofexecution. On the following night, 
Sir Evan was unable to sleep, and was induced to leave his 
bed and take a walk in the park in the hope of getting to 
sleep on his return. While up, he was led to go into his 
office; and there, to his great consternation, he saw the 
reprieve lying on the table. He immediately took the 
necessary measure#, and, by great exertions, managed to 
get it to the county town just in time. 





Female Intrepidity. 

Miss Grizel Cochrane, daughter of Sir John Cochrane, 
who was condeinned to death, on the failure of Argyle’s 
rising against James II., saved her father’s life by the 
following singular and ingenious expedient. She attired 
herself in men’s clothes; and fitly armed and mounted, 
she waited in a lonely spot betwixt Berwick and Bedford, 
till the carrier of the mail-bag that enclosed her father's 
desth-warrant, came in sight. Her pistols proved even 
more prompt arguments than she had hoped. The mount- 
ed mail-carrier, whose bags contained no treasures of his 
own, yielded them at the first summons. She may be 
cited as a model of female courage and wit. 





Remarkable Effect of a Ball. 

A strange occurrence happened in one of the late battles 
in Nicaragua. Capt. George Leonard, of Company B, 
First Rifles, was in the thickest of the fight, at the head 
of his men, when he dropped insensible upon the ground. 
A report reached headquarters that he was dead, Shortly 
afterward rumor kad it that he was not dead, but had 
been shot in the mouth. The fact was, he had not been 
touched; but a bullet passed so closely to his lips, that it 
took the breath completely out of his body. After lying 
ten minutes, he recovered; but he was so unconscious of 
the cause of his falf that he imputed it to apoplexy. 





The last Photograph. 

It is asserted that the last scene viewed by a dying man 
remains fixed on the retina of the eye, and it is claimed 
that in this manner the perpetrator of many a secret 
murder may be detected. What an appalling thought to 
the criminal, that the eye of death willconvict him! Dr. 
Sanford who examined the eye of Beardsley, murdered at 
Auburn, discovered in the pupil the rude, worn-away 
figure ofa man, with @ light coat, beside whom was a 
round stone, standing or suspended in the alr, with a 
small handle stuck as it were in the earth. 





Witches and their Judges. 

During the witcheraft time, the English burned about 
30,00) women, generally poor and retired females who had 
no man to defend them. The victims were bound hand 
and foot, and thrown into deep water. If they floated, 
that was evidence of guilty magical power, and they were 
taken out and burned at the stake, while the rigidly 
righteous sang pealms. If the accused rank and were 
drowned, that was evidence that they were innocent—and 
it was a pity they were drowned! 

Curiosity. 

The Boston Traveller mentions having #en tome apples 
of good size and flavor, and the flesh blood red, although 
the skin was a bright yellow, showing no trace of the red 
underneath, which surprised every one who eut into the 
fruit. These apples came from Battle Creek, Michigan. 
The tree is sald to be productive, and well worthy of 


cultivation 





A Man 207 years old. 





Thomas Darn, died in Engiand at &t Leonard's Fhore- 
diteh, Jan'y 2), 1555, aged QU7 years. He lived in the 
reigns of twelve kings and queens—Kichard II., Henry 
IV, V. and VI; Edward IV. and V ; Kicherd Il!., Henry 
VIT. and VIII, EAward VL, Mary and Flissteth 





Natural Wonder. 

in Australia there is a beetle which has the pecaliarly 
formed iegs of the kangarco, and appears to be half kan- 
garoo (on a small ecale) and halfineect. It le a grotesque 
creature. and from its appearance hase received the name 
of * Kangaroo Beetle.” 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TO MARTHA. 


BY soun CARTER. 
Sweet maid, must I pean to-day, 
In silence and in pain, 
Nor strike e’en one sad note, to say 
We ne'er shall meet again? 
One lingering note, to say how oft 
I shall look back and weep, 
When fanned by zephyrs warm and soft, 
Or tossed upon the deep! 


Thou'lt seek again our trysting-tree, 
Some peaceful summer day ; 

But can it whisper peace to thee, 
When I am far away? 

Methinks the very brook would creep 
With sorrow in its tone, 

And every little floweret weep 
To see thee there alone! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE DISCARDED SON. 


BY MARY GRACE HALPINE. 








In his spacious and splendid library, sat the 
haughty lord of the broad lands of Woodleigh. 
Though surrounded with all the appliances of 
wealth and luxury, his countenance was shrouded 
with gloom and his head bowed in an attitude of 
deep despondency. The door slowly opened, 
anda man considerably younger entered, and 
advancing towards the earl with a soft, catlike 
movement, said afew words to him in a low tone. 

“T trust that you have not forgotten, Jasper,” 
said Lord Woodleigh, raising his head and 
speaking in tones which he vainly endeavored 
to render firm, “that, however erring, Edith 
was my wife,and as such,should be interred 
with all the honors due to her exalted station.” 

“ Your directions have been obeyed to the a 
ter, my lord.” 

The earl sank back again in his chair, and 
covered his face with his hands. 

“I am surprised, my dear uncle,” said his 
companion, blandly, “that you should feel so 
acutely the loss of one so unworthy of you.” 

“I was thinking, Jasper,’ said the earl, in 
broken accents, “how she stood beside me at 
the holy altar, scarcely six years ago, in all her 
purity and youthful loveliness, and how cold and 
pale she lies in her winding-sheet to-day. Per- 
haps if I had dealt more gently with her, she 
would never have brought this agony upon me.” 

“You do yourself injustice, my lord,” re- 
plied Jasper St. Clair, warmly. ‘ You have 
been all that is noble and generous. Poor, and 
of obscure birth, you made her the mistress of 
your proud hall, and she—” 

“She is in her grave, Jasper,” interrupted the 
earl; “let her sins and follies rest with her!” 

“Amen!” returned Jasper, solemnly. “And 
now let us speak of the living. Her child, my 
lord, what do you intend to do with him ?” 

“ Whose child ?” 

“The Lady Edith’s.” 

“ What do you mean, Jasper St. Clair?” in- 
quired the earl, his brows contracting with anger. 

“Simply this, my lord,” replied Jasper, ear- 
nestly, “that it is not fitting that the son of 
Edward Huntley should bear the name and inherit 
the honors of the noble house of Woodleigh.” 

“You are beside yourself!”’ exclaimed Lord 
Woodleigh, turning deathly pale. ‘ What proof 
have you of this ?” 

“ These letters, my lord, found, after her 
death, upon the person of your late wife.” 

The earl took them mechanically, but as his 
eye glanced over them, his under lip worked 
convulsively, and the cold sweat started in large 
drops upon his forehead. ‘So fair, and yet so 
false!’ he groaned, covering his face with his 
hands. As his companion gazed upon him, a 
light, mocking smile flitted around his thin lips. 

“ And these, my lord,’”’ said the wily man, 
after a brief pause, ‘were written before the 
birth of your reputed son.” 

“Fiend!” exclaimed Lord Woodleigh, start- 
ing up; ‘‘would you rob me of both wife and 
child? Ah, I have it!” he added, laughing 
bitterly; “in case you could prove this, you 
would be heir to the earldom of Woodleigh !” 

“You wrong me—bitterly wrong me!’ he 
exclaimed, earnestly. ‘My devotion, my long 
and faithful services, have not deserved this, 
Lord Woodleigh,” he added, turning away as 
if in the bitterness of wounded feeling. 

Tears quenched the angry fire in Lord Wood- 
leigh’s eyes. ‘Forgive me, Jasper,” he said, 
almost humbly. ‘I ama desolate and broken- 
hearted old man—old before my time—and know 
not what I say.” 

“« My lord, my dear uncle,” returned Jasper 
St. Clair, pressing warmly the hand extended to 
him, “you are still young! I shall yet see you 
happy with some woman worthy of you, with 
children springing around you to bear the proud 
name which has never, until now, been stained.” 

The earl shook his head mournfully. The 
door opened, and a beautiful boy of about five 
summers bounded lightly in. 

“Papa! papa!” he exclaimed, in a sweet, 
silvery voice. 

A gleam of tenderness passed across the earl’s 
features, and he held out his hand toward him. 

“Lord Woodleigh,” said St. Clair, ina low 
voice, as the child approached, “it grieves me 
to the heart to do this, but zeal for the honor of 
the house to which I am so closely allied, makes 
it an imperative though painful duty. This min- 
iature was found with the letters; examine it, 
and see if it does not closely resemble the child 
before you.” 

The earl bent his eyes earnestly upon it, and 
then gazed searchingly into the face of the boy. 
It was the likeness of a very handsome, though 
rather effeminate looking man, with dark blue 
eyes and a high, pale forehead, around which 
clustered shining curls of soft brown hair. There 
was a striking similarity in the beautifully pen- 
cilled brows and the delicately curved lips, and 
a sharp pang pierced Lord Woodleigh’s heart as 
he observed it. He did not stop to consider that 
it was Lady Edith’s cousin, to whom she bore a 
strong resemblance, but pushing the boy aside, 
said hoarsely: “It isenough—take him away !” 


would have perceived the stamp of his own 
haughty nature on the boy’s broad forehead— 
something of his own fiery temper in his dark, 
flashing eyes, as he thus harshly repulsed him. 

« Jasper,” said Lord Woodleigh, after a long 
and gloomy silence, “I wish to do what is 
right, but I must have proof that these letters 
and miniature belonged to the Lady Edith, before 
I can consent to disinherit her child.” 

“Though you seem to have so little confidence 
in me, my lord,” returned St. Clair, in a slightly 
wounded tone, “ you certainly have no reason to 
distrust Ellis, Lady Edith’s waiting-woman.” 

“T have very little confidence in any one,” re- 
plied the earl; “however, let her be summoned.” 

“Ellis,” said Lord Woodleigh, as a middle- 
aged, respectable-looking woman made her ap- 
pearance, “know you aught of this miniature ?” 

The woman cast a furtive glance at St. Clair. 

“Yes, my lord,” she replied, promptly; “it 
was given me by Lady Edith, together with 
some letters. She desired me to place them in 
the hands of her cousin, Edward Huntley.” 

“Then why have you not done so?” inquired 
the earl, with assumed sternness. 

“1 mentioned it to Mr. St. Clair, and he said 
that he would take charge of them,” said the 
woman, hesitatingly. 

“You did right,” said the earl, in a gentler 
tone; “ you may now withdraw.” 

His stern pride forsook him, as she obeyed. 

“You, too, may leave me, Jasper,” he added, 
feebly ; “I wish to be alone.” 





Edith Huntley was the only daughter of the 
worthy and pious rector of Hadley. Previous 
to her birth, he had lost several lovely children, 
and she was scarcely five when he was called to 
lay in the grave his wife; and the affections of 
the bereaved father centered with peculiar intensi- 
ty and tenderness upon his motherless child. 

A few months after the death of his wife, he 
adopted the orphan son of his only brother, upon 
whom he bestowed the care and affection of a 
father. Associated together from early child- 
hood, as they grew up Edward and Edith man- 
ifested for each other a warm affection, which 
the good rector encouraged by every means in his 
power; yet no thought of forming a closer con- 
nection was ever entertained by either. 

It was an evil day for poor Edith when her 
young and artless beauty met the admiring eyes 
of the haughty Earl of Woodleigh. Though 
more than twice her age, he was still eminently 
handsome, and possessed the graceful dignity 
and polished ease which are usually associated 
with high birth and breeding; but his stern, 
proud heart, his fiery and jealous spirit, made 
him no fitting mate for one so young and gentle. 

It was said that he had been deceived and dis- 
appointed in early life; but however that might 
be, the numberless manceuvres of artful papas 
and mamas made no impression on his obdurate 
heart. He turned away from all the winning 
blandishments of the softer sex with a steadiness 
not unmixed with scorn. But there was some- 
thing in Edith’s childlike confidence which ap- 
pealed warmly to his heart—something in the 
yielding gentleness of her manner very grateful 
to his haughty nature, and he learned to love her 
with a deep and intense affection. 

Edward Huntley viewed with evident uneasi- 
ness the daily increasing intimacy between Lord 
Woodleigh and his lovely cousin. Some in- 
stances, which had fallen under his notice, of her 
lover’s jealous and imperative temper, made him 
fear that she was placing her heart in unworthy 
keeping. With the freedom of a brother, he 
earnestly expostulated with Edith; but alas! 
love’s bewildering dream had enthralled her 
young heart, and she would not believe that he 
would ever be otherwise than kind and gentle to 
her. Lord Woodleigh perceived Edward’s oppo- 
sition to his suit, and attributing it to far differ- 
ent motives, a deep and bitter jealousy sprang 
up in his heart, which was, in after years, the 
source of much misery to both. 

A cloud rested upon Mr. Huntley’s placid 
brow, as Lord Woodleigh entreated his blessing. 

“Do you love him, my child ?”’ he said, with 
emotion, gazing earnestly into her blushing face. 

The happy smile around the lips, the look of per- 
fect love and confidence in her sunny eyes, as she 
raised them to her lover’s face, spoke volumes. 

The rector’s eyes filled with tears, as he took 
her small, white hand and laid it in Lord Wood- 
leigh’s. ‘Take her,” he said, tremulously ; 
“she is my only child—the only tie that binds 
me to earth! She has never received from my 
lips a harsh or bitter word—be gentle with her !” 

“As God is my judge,” exclaimed Lord 
Woodleigh, passionately, “she shall never know 
aught of pain from which I can shield her.” 

Did Edith think, as she laid her bright head 
upon her lover’s bosom, that the time would 
come when the cold grave would be to her a 
more welcome pillow—that the arms which so 
tenderly enfolded her would, ere long, throw her 
from him like a worthless thing ? 

Their marriage was celebrated with all the 
pomp and splendor imaginable, and it was with 
a heart swelling with pride and joy that the 
happy husband made Edith the mistress of his 
princely home. The rich and the high-born 
gathered around her with congratulations. 

But there was one who stood by her with a 
hollow smile upon his lips, but with dark despair 
and bitter disappointment gnawing at his heart, 
who drew near to her with words of affectionate 

greeting, when his soul was filled with hate. 

Jasper St. Clair was the only child of Lord 
Woodleigh’s only sister, who died when he was 
in the first dawn of manhood. By her death- 
bed he promised to be a father to her fatherless 
and friendless boy, and nobly did he redeem it; 
he took him to his heart and home, and cher- 
ished him as a son. 

Lord Woodleigh’s aversion to matrimony was 
well known, and Jasper was therefore looked 
upon as the presumptive heir to his wealth and 
title. The earl’s marriage was a bitter blow to 
his proud heart, and when in little more than a 
year Lady Woodleigh gave birth to a lovely boy, 
he inwardly resolved to lose no time in removing 
the usurper to what he had so long considered 
his rightful heritage. And he succeeded—not by 





If his eyes had not been blinded by passion, he 


the force of arms, but by dark hints and soft in- 


| sinuations. Well did £ deer St. Clair under- 


| stand Lord Woodleigh’s temperament. He was 
quick to perceive the angry flash in his eye and 
| the dark cloud which rested upon his brow when- 
| ever Edward Huntley addressed Edith, and he 
| was unwearied in his endeavors to convince him 
| that she entertained for her cousin a more than 
sisterly affection. 

Years passed on. The sunny light faded from 
Edith’s eyes, her cheek grew pale, and her elastic 
step slow and listless. She sincerely loved her 
husband, but his fits of jealous rage, his fiery 
and domineering temper made her life miserable, 
and wore upon a constitution naturally frail and 
delicate. To please her exacting lord, she grad- 
ually absented herself from all society. The 
earl was extremely unwilling that she should 
visit her father, and finally, influenced by the 
evil genius forever by his side, he sternly forbade 
all intercourse between her and the dear friend 
she had always considered as a brother. 

One day, nearly six years after her ill-fated 
marriage, a note was handed to Lady Wood- 
leigh, in which was hurriedly traced : 

“ Edith, my sister, I am phy will you 
not come to me? Epwarp Hunter. 

A sharp pang of remorse pierced Edith’s 
heart, as she thought of her long and cruel neg- 
lect of her early friends. Lord Woodleigh was 
absent, and without acquainting him with her 
purpose, she set out immediately for the home of 
her childhood. As she passed up the winding 
path which led to the house, she saw, to her in- 
finite surprise, her cousin in the garden adjoin- 
ing. She threw herself into his arms, and burst- 
ing into tears, exclaimed : 

« Dear Edward, I heard that you were very ill.” 

“T have not been sick, Edith,” he replied, in 
a surprised tone, affectionately returning her 
caresses. “But you,” he added, gazing anx- 
iously into her face, “you are looking pale 
and thin; I am glad that you have returned 
once more to your old home—forgive me, dar- 
ling, but I sometimes think it would be better if 
you had never left it.” 

“Did you not write to me, Edward?” in- 
quired Edith, earnestly. 

Before he could reply, the patie gate was 
thrown violently open, and Lord Woodleigh 
stood before them! Ten thousand furies were 
busy at his heart, as he saw whose arm encircled 
Edith’s, and upon whose breast her head lay so 
fondly, but with a violent effort, he controlled 
himself. 

“T have notcome, Lady Woodleigh,” he said, 
in a tone of calm and icy politeness, “ to inter- 
rupt your interview with your /over, but to tell 
you that you are free—that the law will soon 
give you a right to wed him for wuvim you have 
forsaken your husband and your child !” 

“What do you mean?” gasped Edith, her 
cheek blanched to ashy whiteness. 

“I mean this, Edith Woodleigh; that from 
this hour we are strangers—that we separate at 
once and forever!” 

“ You cannot be in earnest,” exclaimed Edith, 
throwing her arms around him ; “hear me, only 
hear me, my dear husband !’”” 

At these words, his long suppressed fury burst 
forth. ‘Woman!’ he exclaimed, fiercely ; 
“never again address me by that title!” And 
thrusting her from him, he turned away, and 
mounting his horse, rode furiously from the door. 

Edith gazed after him with a strange, bewil- 
dered expression in herlarge, mournful eyes, and 
then, with a low, heart-breaking moan, fell sense- 
less to the ground. There was no need of the 
interposition of the law—for, in less than a week, 
the tie which bound Edith to her cruel husband 
was dissolved by the friendly hand of death. 





“His lordship is at home to no one to-day,” 
said the liveried servant of Woodleigh Hall. 

The person to whom these words were ad- 
dressed was a tall, venerable looking man, 
dressed in deep mourning. 

“ Tell the earl, thatthe father of his late wife 
solicits an interview upon important business,” 
was the stern reply. 

The earl and his nephew were both in the 
library when this message was delivered. 

“Show him up,” said the earl, after a pause. 

“Now be firm, my lord,” said St. Clair, ina 
low voice, as the door was thrown open and the 
rector of Hadley announced. 

There was an expression of sternness upon the 
rector’s countenance, as he advanced towards 
Lord Woodleigh, but it involuntarily softened as 
he gazed upon the wreck before him. The sor- 
row of a few short weeks had done the work of 
years ; his haughty head was bowed, and heavy 
lines were graven around the mouth and upon 
the brow. O, how unlike the strong, fiery 
hearted man, who had wooed and won the child 
of his old age! 

“Lord Woodleigh,” said the rector, after an 
embarrassed pause, “I received a letter from 
you, yesterday, stating that you wished me to 
take charge of little Arthur.” 

The ear! inclined his head. 

“T have yet to learn, my lord, the reason why 
your son is so une ly banished from 
your heart and home?” returned the rector, 
warmly, his eye lighting up with indignation. 

An expression of pity passed over Lord 
Woodleigh’s countenance. How could he tell 
the desolate and bereaved father the sad story of 
his bitter wrongs? He glanced imploringly at 
St. Clair. ‘Tell him,” he said, in a low voice, 
“for I cannot.” 

With an expression of the most profound 
sympathy upon his countenance, St. Clair ap- 
proached the rector, and said a few words to him 
ina low voice. Mr. Huntley disdained to reply, 
but darting upon him a look of the most bitter 
scorn, he turned to the earl and said, earnestly : 

“Do you believe this, my lord ?” 

“The proofs are too conclusive for me to 
doubt,” returned the earl, mournfully. “ Yet 
do not imagine, reverend sir, that I blame your 
unhappy daughter. I alone am to blame. I 
knew when I married her that her heart was 
another’s—” 

“Tt is false !’’ interrupted the rector; “she 
loved you, and you alone! QO, that she were 
present now, to plead with yourstony heart for 
her child !”” 








rising from his seat, he said, firmly : 


do, consistently with the honor of my house, 
will be done cheerfully. If money—” 

“T scorn your gold!” exclaimed the rector, 
passionately. 
wronged and murdered daughter shall never 
want. This is your work, Jasper St. Clair,” he 
added, as he turned to leave the room: “but 
think not that you will escape the justice of the 
Almighty! The curse of the wronged and the 
betrayed will rest upon you and your children, 


you have made mine in my old age!” 


Nearly fifteen years have passed since the 
events last narrated, and, under the fostering 
care of the good rector of Hadley, the discarded 
heir of Woodleigh has reached the age of man- 
hood—possessing much of his mother’s beauty, 
and no small share of his father’s haughty 
pride, modified, however, by the wise and judi- 
cious training bestowed upon him. Let us now 
re-visit Woodleigh Hall. 

Upon a couch in one of its splendid apart- 
ments, lies Jasper St. Clair’s only son, the last 
survivor of five princely boys, in the agonies of 
death. Onone side of the bed is Lord Wood- 
leigh, and on the other the agonized father— 
their eyes fixed intently on the countenance of 
the dying boy. The medical attendant is stand- 
ing by, with one finger upon the slender wrist, 
counting the feeble, fluttering pulse. 

“Is there no hope, doctor?” inquired St. 
Clair, eagerly, as he turned away. 

The physician shook his head sadly. 

“O, say not so, doctor!’ returned St. Clair, 
imploringly; ‘of many fair children, it is the 
only one that is left me. My precious boy! my 
only son!” he added, bending distractedly over 
the couch,,. how can I give you up ?” 

“He is beyond the reach of human skill,” re- 
turned the physician, sadly, but firmly. “ Only 
One can save him—turn to him, sir.” 

The stubborn knee was bowed, and for the 
first time since he knelt at his mother’s side, a 
wild prayer arose from his quivering lips. 

“Save him, great God,” he murmured, “ and 
I will restore all—all !’’ 

But even while he spoke, the warm breath 
grew still on the pallid lips of the child, and his 
spirit departed, unstained by the knowledge of 
his father’s guilt. 

We now turn to a different scene. It is the 
abode of wealth. Upona luxurious couch, with 
its downy pillows and silken drapery, is Jasper 
St. Clair, his countenance expressive of agony 
and despair, over which is stealing the impress 
of death. At the bedside are three persons—two 
of them old men, whose heads are white with the 
snows of many winters. The placid brow and 
mild eye of one bear an expression of tran- 
quillity and chastened sorrow; the other wears 
the trace of wild passions. The third is a tall 
youth, on whose forehead and finely chiselled 
lips is an expression of pride and resolution, in 
contrast, however, to the loving light in his dark, 
hazel eyes. It is the venerable rector of Had- 
ley, the Earl of Woodleigh, and his discarded 
son Arthur. 

“Jasper, my poor boy,” said the earl, “are 
you in much pain ?”” 

A fearful spasm passed over the dying man’s 
face. “Pain?” he repeated; “Iam suffering 
the foretaste of what I shall soon experience ! 
Do not speak to me so kindly, or you will drive 
memad! I sent for you, my lord, and your son, 
that I might repair the great wrong I, have done 
both you and him.” 

Lord Woodleigh turned deadly pale. “My 
son !”” he said, huskily. “ You rave, Jasper; I 
have no son!” 

“Lord Woodleigh,” returned Jasper St. Clair, 
“Tam dying! Listen to me. You took me 
from my dying mother’s arms and gave me the 
love and tenderness of a father, and viper-like, I 
stung the heart that cherished me! You seemed 
averse to marriage, and, as I grew up, I imagined 
that on your death I should inherit your wealth 
and title. Your unexpected marriage was a 
bitter disappointment. I hated your wife and 
child, and determined you should separate from 
her and disown him. Forged letters, and artful 
excitement of your jealousy, accomplished both. 

“There stands Lady Edith’s son,” he added, 
pointing to Arthur, and sinking back exhausted 
upon the pillow; “her child and yours! She 
was as pure when you flung her from you, as 
she was when you first took her to your heart—as 
pure as she is now, an angel above! Do not 
curse me!” implored the wretched man, as he 
met Lord Woodleigh’s look of horror; “if you 
have been bitterly wronged, you have been ter- 
ribly avenged. The wife of my bosom left me 
for the arms of another; the last of five lovely 
children in the next room lies cold and motion- 
less, and I am dying, childless and alone! Grant 
me your forgiveness—I cannot die without that!’ 

A terrible expression gleamed in Lord Wood- 
leigh’s eyes. ‘Destroyer of my peace! mur- 
derer of my wife!” he exclaimed, fiercely ; 
“forgive you? never! May the curse of—” 

“ Forbear, my lord,” said the rector, solemn- 
ly; “the guilty soul of Jasper St. Clair is now 
before another and I trust a more merciful Judge.” 

The earl shuddered, as he gazed upon the dis- 
torted countenance from which even the hand of 
death could not efface its despairing expression ; 
then looking eagerly towards his son, stretched 
out his arms to him. Arthur fixed his eyes ear- 
nestky upon his father, but remained motionless, 
pity and indignation struggling for the mastery. 

“Child of my wronged and murdered Edith !’’ 
said the earl, tremulously; “have you no word 
for your wretched and guilty father? Repulse, 
curse me, if you will, but look not at me thus 
with your mother’s eyes, my son!” he groaned, 
sinking into a seat, and hiding his face. 

As Arthur gazed upon the heart-broken old 
man, filial love triumphed in his heart, and 
springing to his side, he besought with tears a 
father’s blessing. In three weeks Lord Wood- 
leigh died; but not until he had acknowledged 





Arthur as his rightful heir and reinstated him in 
his heart and home, which was soon after graced 
by the presence of a young and lovely bride. 


“While I live, the son of my | 


A sudden tremor shook the earl’s frame, but 


“ This conversation is useless; all that I can 


[Gathered for The Flag of our Union. } 
A Budget of Hun. 


In a country newspaper appears the following : 


| “A number of deaths unavoidably postponed.” 


| 


Let us hope that the postponement will be a long 


one.——Seeing upon his wife’s shoulder a large 


| shawl pin, Mr. D. said, “In the military, eh? 


got to be captain?” She instantly remarked, 
pointing to a third baby in her lap, “ No, recruit- 
ing sergeant in the third infantry.”.——A chap 
advertises in a New York paper for a wife who is 


| capable “ of rendering home all that it is pictured.” 


and make your heart and home as desolate as | 





What an artistic fellow that must be !——‘* Why, 
Tom, how are you, my good fellow ? where have 
you been for a week back ?”’  ‘ Why, I’m better ; 
I’ve been to Dr. Stickem’s for a strengthening 
plaster; but how did you know I had a weak 
back ?——Mrs. Dawdle says one of her boys 
don’t know nothing, another does. The question 
is, which knows the most ‘!——The old authors 
were happy in the choice of titles for their books. 
One of the time of James I. bore the following : 
“Tobacco battered, and the pipes shattered 
about their ears that idly idolize so loathsome a 
vanity, by a volley of holy shot thundered from 
Mount Helicon.”-~——The German schneider who 
has made a great coat for a cork-screw, is try- 
ing his hand now upon a pair of pants for a steam 
engine. ——A “gentleman of refinement and edu- 
cation,” advertises in the Auburn American for 
“board'in the bosom of a small but respectable 
family,” the members of which, he thinks, will 
be greatly benefited by enjoying the society of 
one versed in “ oil-painting, wood-engraving and 
Latin.” ——Why is looking through a key-hole 
like anything done in revenge? Because it is 
done to gratify a peek, (pique)——“ Sam, can 
you tell me why the art of self-defence am like a 
ribber at low tide?’ ‘No, Sambo, don’t see 
any similarity of de two subjects, so derefore, I 
guy it up.” “ Well, den I’ll tell you. Case it 
developes de muscles.” What animal has the 
greatest quantity of brains? The hog, of course, 
for he has a hogshead full!——A Berlin Journal 
has published an improbable story relative to the 
discovery, in a field, of a box containing many 
millions of thalers. The satirical journal of the 
city, the “ Kladderadatsch,” says it is able to 
state that on exhuming the money, the interest 
which has accrued since the day of the interment 
to the day of the discovery was also found. 


News Glances. 


Scariet Frver.—The St. Louis Republican, in noticing 
the remedies prescribed for scarlet fever, says: We incline 
to the belief that the surest prophylactic is in the watch- 
ful care of akind mother, and in proper safeguards against 
undue exp , and ”q colds, sore throat and 
fevers. And if the fever comes, ‘“‘throw physic to the 
dogs,”’ and take to a rind of fat bacon and lubricate the 
little ones from head to foot. We have it from an expe- 
rienced old lady, that a ‘‘ well greased child never died of 
scarlet fever.” 














A MARRIAGE IN THE Cars.—In the cars, between Bangor 
and Portland, an incident occurred lately, a little out of 
the usual course. Soon after the train left Bangor, the 
conductor, Mr. Pittman, who had provided himself with 
a clergyman, stood up in one of the cars, and, in the 
presence of the passengers, and while the train was at its 
usual speed, was duly married to a lady by the name of 
Fuller. Our eastern friends are, evidently, a ‘ fast” 
people. 





CALCULATING ENGINE FOR THE DupLEY OnseRVATORY.— 
The Swedish Calculating Engine of Mr. Scheutz, has been 
presented to the Dudley Observatory, at Albany, by John 
F. Rathbone, Esq , of that city. It stereotypes to seven 
decimal places its results, which are calculated to four- 
teen places, and is the only calculating engine of magni- 
tude which has been brought to completion. It has been 
twenty years in construction. 

Fipeuity.—A young girlin Fredonia, N. Y., was lately 
arraigned on a charge of stealing. In the justice court, a 
young man paid the money, and then requested the mag- 
istrate to marry them, which was done on the spot. It 
is hoped that matrimony will produce reformation in the 
erring fair one. 








Cure ror Suicrpz.—A New York religious paper pro- 

poses (in view of the increasing mania for suicide) the 

of a law, igning to the schools of anatomy 

the body of every individual whom a coroner's jury shall 
find a verdict of felo de se against. 








A porticat Ipea.—Capt. Hartstein, in his letter of re- 
ply to the Ship Owners’ Association of Liverpool says, in 
speaking of ocean steamers, ‘‘ the iron messengers of com- 
merce fly like steam shuttles, weaving between us a fabric 
of mutual interest.” 





Sometuinc New.—Geoffroy St. Hilaire, who introduced 
horse meat into the fashionable eating-houses of Paris, 
has recommended young asses’ flesh to the epicures. This 
is atrocious! Would he make cannibals of the French 
exquisites? 





Tae Weataer Seex.—E. Merriam, the weather-prophet 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., is a genius in his way. His house is 
covered with lightning-rods and thermometers. He is 62 
years old, hale, hearty, and overflowing with benevolence. 





Tre Here any Toere.—At 3 o'clock in Boston it is 
nearly 8 o’clock in London. When, therefore, the Atlan- 
tic telegraph is completed, the afternoon papers here will 
contain the evening news from parliament and court. 





Secret Service.—The British government spent a quar- 
ter of a million of dollars last year for ‘secret service.”’ 
Where did the money goto? A history of the ‘secret 
service "’ would be a eurious one 

- +—~—ee ee - _— 

Tag Ocean Steamens.—Thirty thousand passengers were 
carried last year by the steamships between Europe and 
the United States, including eastern and western passen- 
gers. A travelling nation! 


+ moe + 





Tue Piano.—Liszt, the great pianist, is said to be com- 
ing to America. An Anferican triumph is now necessary 
to every great foreign artist—to say nothing of American 
dollars. 





New Batpor.—The Illinois River is to be spanned at 
Peoria, by a railroad bridge, for the eastern extension of 
the Peoria and Oquawka Railroad. 

—— eee 

Goop.—It was a maxim of General Jackson: “‘ Take 
time to deliberate; but when the time for action arrives, 
stop thinking.” 

Curap'—A man in Pittsburg has been fined $1 62 1-2 
for squeezing a young lady's hand. Here it costs noth- 
ing—the girls love it! 





+—ees — 

Quexy —Are your words of more weight when you pro- 
pound anything than when you only annownce it’ 

-_——_ ———__ + » »eo@-o-—- 

Dovstiess —The best way to expand the chest ls to 

have a large heart inside of it. 
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fo Terme of the Fuse oF = \ ba 
num invariably in advance, being dt 
expiration of the for Sew imy 


TO CORRESPON DEN 


Quen — In many parts of Germany, « 
Harts Mo santains, the casting of a lary 
matter of ryoletng, to whieh friends a 
invited by the bell-founder, This will 
comparison you refer to 

PP —Mr. Atken, an Bngtichma 
minster to a place near Ashford ts “kK 
the starting-point, a distance of 108 m: 
utes lew than twenty-four hours, Jui 
fs the longest distance we remember t 
formed in one day 

Senckant —Muskets came into general 


Fixaxcten. —The Missiasipp! bubble buret 
27. 172), when ite amount was five | 
dollars 

M.D —The massacre of the Greeks tn ti 
by the Turks, occurred in June, INZ2 
9,000 perished, but it was foupd tay 
tain the exact number 

Auice W.—The chief supply of turquotare, 
the province of Khorasan, in Persia, tn 
district about forty miles westward of \ 

Eiies H —The language, a laid down to 
ary, of the rose geranium, bl preference 

J.-A B., Cabinet, Pa — Address Park Bey 
Ay York city, upon the subject 

KE. F — The novellettes whieh nag ve in 
“a published again in book 
such paper as you refer to, being now p 

JH OF. —Many of the continental states, 

encouraging the manufacture of paper 

hibit the ay meena a rag* from those 
in this way France, Holland, Belgium, 5) 
ugal, are closed to us 

F.8 K., Northumberland, N. ¥.—The di 
must be lower than that in the vessel 

Srupent —Sirius, also called the dog-star, 
in the heavens 

Sornomons. —The lowest class of students 
England, are called Bisars. They are co! 
and have a portion of bread, meat, ete, » 
a ‘alee,’ in college phraseology 

A. L. D —The earliest chain suspension-br 
Europe was built over the river Tees, ne 
in the year 1741: it was intended for 
only, and was elevated about slaty feet « 

Bf. O., Watertown —The French revoluth 
menced with the foundation of the Fr 

Sept. 22, 1792. 

G. P.—The gondola ie the “ omnibus” of 
city is intersected by so many ca@hale 
may be correctly termed marine streets, t 
itants maintain communication between 
another by gondolas rowed along the «+ 
there are water-gates, or stairs, or terrace 
the best houses, the fuctlity of access is vr 
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THE UNITED STATES. 

There can be no doubt thatthe ye: 
has been one of unexampled prosyx 
country, and one unrivalled in the ve 
ment of its great national resources 
ous sources of true national wealth, t 
tion of new lands, the increase of th: 
extension of manufactures, the workir 
the import and export trade, foreign 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

y —In many parts of Germany, especially near the 

es Mountain, the casting of a large bell is made a 
matter of rejoicing, to which friends and neighbors are 
invited by the bell-founder. This will account for the 
comparison you refer to. 

Pp. P.—Mr. Aiken, an Englishman, walked from West- 
minster to a place near Ashford in Kent, and back to 
the starting-point, a distance of 108 miles, in nine min- 
utes less than twenty-four hours, July 81,1813. This 
is the longest distance we remember to have been per- 
formed in one day. 

Serceant.—Muskets came into general use in the year 
1521 


Frixancrer.—The Mississippi bubble burst in France, June 
27. 1720, when its amount was five hundred million 
dollars. 

M. D.—The massacre of the Greeks in the island of Scio 
by the Turks, occurred in June, 1822. From 20,000 to 
30,000 perished, but it was found impossible to ascer- 
tain the exact number. 

Auice W.—The chief supply of turquoises is obtained from 
the province of Khorasan, in Persia, in a mountainous 
district about forty miles westward of Nishapore. 

Etien H.—The language, as laid down in Flora’s diction- 
ary, of the rose geranium, is preference. _ 

J. A. B., Cabinet, Pa —Address Park Benjamin, Esq., of 
New York city, upon the subject. 

J. E. F.—The novellettes which appear in our papers are 
not published again in form. We know of no 
such paper as you refer to, being now published. 

J. H. #.—Many of the continental states, as a means of 
en aging the fi of paper at home, pro- 
hibit the exportation of rags from those countries; and 
in this way France, Holland, Belgium, Spain, and Port- 
ugal, are closed to us. 

F. 8. R., Northumberland, N. ¥.—The discharging end 
must be lower than that in the vessel 

Srupent.—Sirius, also called the dog-star, is the brightest 
in the heavens. 

Sopnomore.—The lowest class of students at Cambridge, 
England, are called Sizars. They are charity scholars, 
and have a portion of bread, meat, etc., which is called 
a ‘* size,” in college phraseology. 

A. L. D —The earliest chain suspension-bridge known in 
Europe was built over the river Tees, near Middleton, 
in the year 1741: it was intended for foot passengers 
only, and was elevated about sixty feet above the river. 

. 0., Watertown.—The French revolutionary era com- 
menced with the foundation of the French republic, 
Sept. 22, 1792. 

G. P.—The gondola is the “omnibus” of Venice. The 
city is intersected by so many canals, forming what 
may be correctly termed marine streets, that the inhab- 
itants maintain communication between one place and 
another by gondolas rowed along the canals; and as 
there are water-gates, or stairs, or terraces from most of 
the best houses, the fucility of access is very great. 








THE UNITED STATES. 

There can be no doubt thatthe year just past 
has been one of unexampled prosperity in this 
country, and one unrivalled in the vast develop- 
ment of its great national resources The vari- 
ous sources of true national wealth, the cultiva- 
tion of new lands, the increase of the crops, the 
extension of manufactures, the working of mines, 
the import and export trade, foreign and home 
commerce, the construction and working of rail- 
roads, the growth and embellishment of cities, 
have all wonderfully increased, and, by adding 
largely to the capital of the country, have given 
such impulse and activity to business of all kinds, 
that it has far surpassed the best results of any 
preceding year. 

The increase in the cultivation of new lands, 
one of the chief elements of our prosperity, is 
shown by the large sales of those lands, and by 
the grants of the public domain, amounting to 
seventeen million, six hundred thousand acres, 
nearly four times the extent of Massachusetts, or 
more than Belgium and Holland united. Besides 
these large appropriations. Congress has granted 
during the year to railroads, or to States that 
will sooner or later partially make a similar dis- 
position of them, about twenty-one million, seven 
hundred thousand acres—making a total of sales 
and grants in a single year of thirty-nine million, 
three hundred thousand acres, equal in extent to 
Virginia, or to almost a third of France. Not- 
withstanding the great decrease for so many 
years in the federal domain, the public lands yet 
remaining unsold in the territories are equal in 
extent to the thirty-one States, or more than all 
Europe, except Russia. Farming and industrial 
productions have kept pace with other depart- 
ments. Its approximate value, as estimated by 
the Secretary of the Treasury from the returns 
of the census of 1840 and that of 1850, was, 
during the year 1856, about $2,600,000,000, or 
triple that of 1830. 

At the close of 1855, there were 21,069 miles 
of railroad. There are now more than 24,000 
miles. The telegraph, which does so much to 
diminish the loss of interest on capital, and to 
quicken business, by annihilating, as it were, the 
“magnificent distances’ of our territory, now 
extends in almost every direction throughout the 
States. Itis estimated that the aggregate length 
of our electric telegraph is from forty to fifty 
thousand miles. Our merchant marine has made 
great progress during the year. There have been 
constructed two hundred and twenty-one steam- 
ers, and seventeen hundred and three sail vessels, 
with an aggregate tonnage of 469,394 tons. 

Thus, year by year, are the United States ad- 
vancirg in material prosperity, and, as a natural 
result of the development of their boundless 
resources, becoming, in a measure, independent 
of the aid of foreign capital, to which nothing 
but the desire to develop with still more startling 
rapidity their great natural advantages need now 
induce them to resort. A vast, bewildering 
estate of national wealth and glory is before 
them, which the great future offers to their eager 
hands. May they not madly forfeit the noble 


prize due to national virtue! 
a 


Anout LaGer Berr.—Some anonymous 
writer has denounced the world.famed “lager” 
very savagely. He says the rosy hue of the 
lager beer drinkers is an indication of ill health. 
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Cuniovs Fact.—A railway train, so swift as 
to travel from New York to St. Louis ina day, 
would be sixty millions of years in reaching the 
north star! Just think of it! 





James E. Merpocu.—Our readers will be 
pleased to hear of the triumphant success of this 
American actor in London. 
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REt1G1oN.—One may venture to affirm that 


no man ever wisked the Gospel true, who did not 
find it so. 









We do not put much faith in the pretensions of 
those who assert that they can ascertain the 
character of men by their penmanship, though 
we admit that some chirography is strongly char- 
acteristic. Some amateurs of autographs con- 
tend that they can trace the action of the vari- 
ous temporary passions that agitate the mind 
while the hand holds the pen, whatever may be 
the sentiments which it traces. But let us call 
to mind the style of autograph of a few eminent 
persons: Napoleon wrote an illegible scrawl, 
which must have sadly puzzled some of the offi- 
cers to whom his orders were addressed. Louis 
XIV. of France wrote tall, angular, stilted let- 
ters, indicative of his pomposity and vanity. 
Queen Elizabeth of England made _half-printed 
characters, huge and formal, yet intermingled 
with dashes as odd as those of arabesque orna- 
ments. It has been described as denoting stiff- 
ness, preciseness, stubbornness and ostentation ; 
but it also displays firmness and correctness. 
Her rival, the beautiful and unfortunate Mary 
Queen of Scots, wrote an easy, round hand. 

Madame de Sevigne, the famous letter-writer, 
wrote a legible hand, but the letters were delicate 
and faint. Frederick the Great of Prussia wrote 
a small but familiar-looking hand, the words half 
written, half dashed, yet perfectly legible and 
flowing. Voltaire wrote a plain, regular, easy 
hand. Rousseau wrote a small, clear, careful 
hand. The handwriting of General Washington 
was clear and regular, without any flourish or 
ornament. That of Franklin was decidedly 
charactertstic—plain, rapid, yet without hurry, 
not wanting in symmetry, but without ornament. 
That of Rufus Choate is certainly not charac- 
teristic of the author’s mind—for it is neither 
brilliant nor intelligible. 





A BOUNDARY WAR. 

It seems that a portion of the boundary line 
between New York and Connecticut has remained 
unadjusted fora century, and that it is even now 
causing trouble. In one village the line runs 
directly through the main street, so that the 
houses on the east side are in Connecticut, and 
on the west side in New York. On the Connec- 
ticut side, the prohibitory liquor law is rigidly 
enforced; while on the New York side, free 
drinks are the order of the day. As it is, Con- 
necticut may strictly enforce her law, but she 
cannot restrain her guzzlers from crossing over 
to New York and coming back as drunk as they 
please to make themselves. And for the offence 
of getting drunk in another State, it is doubtful 
whether any punishment can be inflicted. 

Whether the dispute will ever lead to a fratri- 
cidal war between sister States, we cannot say ; 
but great commotions have often arisen from 
more trifling causes. From time immemorial— 
yea, from the days of Walter the Doubter, Wil- 
liam the Testy, and Peter the Headstrong of 
New Netherlands, there have been heart-burnings 
between Yankee and New York borderers. We 
seriously trust that in these enlightened days they 
will not be pitching into each other with “ bunches 
of fives,” or “‘ Arkansaw tooth-picks.” 





OUR PAPER. 

Since the new year came in, we have received 
from various parties—old and new subscribers— 
letters expressing much satisfaction at the new 
departments we have introduced into our col- 
umns. Especially acceptable has the Housewife’s 
Department proved, as well as the divisions ap- 
propriated to Floriculture and the Curious Depart- 
ment. These will in future be kept up with care- 
ful attention, thus rendering “The Flag of our 
Union” more valuable than ever before. The 
general reader will also observe the names of 
some new and able contributors added to our list 
of writers, as well as a more vivid and attractive 
class of novelettes for the first and second pages. 
Our paper shall continue to maintain its high 
reputation and remarkable popularity. 





EncGiuanp anp Cuina.—The English, ever 
prompt to resent insult, “pitched into” the 
celestials with fire and sword at Canton. The 
Chinese got aterrible thrashing, and the big city 
was scorched a little. John Chinaman is a fool- 
ish fellow. Asthe American flag was also in- 
sulted by the Chinese, the U. S. ship Portsmouth 
just blew one of their forts “sky high,” by way 
of returning the compliment. 

oe o>. 

Keerinc Warm.—A tepid or cold bath in 
the morning, according to the power of reaction 
in the system, wonderfully diminishes our liabil- 
ity to take cold. This fact should be remem- 
bered until “spring sets in with its usual 
severity.” 





Bauiou’s Picrortat.—It is now established beyond con- 
troversy, that as a work of the fine arts, in the fine finish 
and naturalness of its engravings, and elevated and pure 
tone of its literature, BaWlou’s Pictorial has no equal either 
in this or the old country, and on this account we are 
glad to learn of its immense circulation.— Musical Harp, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


—_———__+ weo2 
Hart Cotumpia!—On Fourths of July the 
convicts in Sing-Sing State Prison are kept in 
their cells and allowed the privilege of singing 
and of otherwise indulging in their patriotic 
feelings. 





Foouisn Pripe.—Many a woman stints her- 
self and family for a twelvemonth to give one 
smashing party in a season. 


“ Her beggar pride defrauds her daily cheer,” 
To boast one eplendid banquet once a year. 





Tuarperc.—This great pianist has every 
reason to be entirely satisfied with his visit to 
Boston. His concerts have been one‘continued 
ovation. 





Tue Ice Cror.—Last month the Virginians 
were very busy getting inice. They know how 
to turn the unusually cold weather to account. 





Wise axp Breap.—A man in Berkshire, 
England, makes wine and bread of mangel- 
wurtzel. What will turn up (turnip) next ? 
—— + wee + —_—_—_— 
Tae Ravers.—This wonderful troupe have 
been most liberally patronized at the Boston 
Theatre. 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

There are eighty-one newspapers in California, 
twenty-five daily, fifty-five weekly, one monthly. 

A New York lady in the Transcript says we 
get up the best snow-storms in the country. 

Public opinion is a weak tyrant compared to 
our private opinion, says ‘Thoreau. 

Hugh Miller, the geologist, recently shot him- 
self in a paroxysm of insanity. 

In Scotland, it is proposed to fit out steamers, 
instead of ships, for the whale fishery. 

The number of hogs slaughtered in Cincin- 
nati last year was 328,835. 

The Canadian parliament meet at Toronto on 
the 26th of February. 

The interments in Greenwood Cemetery, Long 
Island, N. Y., since 1840, number 47,223. 

The deaths in Philadelphia last year a d 
to 10,222. 

Every man, woman and child in the Union 
consumes twenty-nine pounds of sugar a year. 

There are said to be 120,000 converts to 
Christianity in India and Ceylon. 

Mirat al Ahval (the Mirror of the People) is 
the title of a newspaper started in Egypt. 

Several merchants of Schenectady, N. Y., are 
burning camphene as cheaper than gas. 

In New York one person dies every seventeen 
minutes, day and night, the year round. 

A gentleman should never tell his wife he 
married her because he pitied her loneliness. 

Never remind people of personal deformity or 
of ill-conducting relatives. 

The University of London has refused to con- 
fer medical degrees on ladies. 

Thackeray is to receive $25,000 for his new 
novel. Some of the scenes will be American. 

George Darracott, Esq., of this city, lately 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his wedding. 

The bombarding of Canton by the British has 
raised the price of that delicious luxury, tea. 

Captain Alden Blodgett, of Warren, Mass., 
was severely injured by a ferocious calf, lately. 

Both erudition and agriculture ought to be 
encouraged by government, said Trlleyrand. 

Valuable mines of lead, copper and gold have 
been discovered in Cherokee county, Georgia. 

The Haverhill Gazette says that the shoe bus- 
iness of that town is very brisk again. 








GRETNA GREEN. 

Formerly a couple under age, or whose union 
was frowned upon by hard-hearted parents, 
jumped into a post-chaise, fee-ed the postilions 
heavily to drive like Jehu, and if they crossed the 
Scottish border, could easily be united at Gretna 
Green, or Graitney, in Dumfries, on the Solway 
Frith, eight miles north of Carlisle, and the first 
stage in Scotland from England. For eighty or 
ninety years this was the place of refuge for fugi- 
tive lovers, and many an imprudent marriage 
was contracted from the facility thus afforded to 
light-hearted and light-headed runaways, or de- 
luded, inexperienced heiresses. Previous to the 
recent revision of the British marriage laws, it 
was enough for a couple to declare their wish to 
be united before a justice of the peace, to consti- 
tute a legal marriage. Over sixty runaway 
matches used to be made here annually. The 
officiating priest was a blacksmith, and the son 
of Vulcan was usually paid fifteen guineas for 
forging the fetters of matrimony. But now his 
occupation’s gone, and the glory of Gretna has 
departed forever. A recent act of parliament 
prohibits these marriages. 





Mystic Hatt Seminary For YounG 
Lapies.—This educational institution, at Med- 
ford, Mass., founded and presided over by Mrs. 
P. T. Smith, has attained an enviable reputation, 
and is attended by a large number of pupils. 
While their moral and intellectual training is 
carefully attended to, accomplishments are also 
taught, and the preservation of health by daily 
exercise is a cardinal point in the régime of the 
academy. The prosperity of this institution is 
well merited. 








Wuat we Swattow.—lIn one of our ex- 
changes we find the following paragraph : 


* Do you know, sir, what you swallow every day of 
your life? Are you aware that your food resoives itself 
into twelve divisi q 9 lagi 5 ine, 
amylaceous, ligneous pecti » acidul lcoholi 
oleaginous, proteinaceous and saline ?”’ 
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Good gracious! only think of it! 
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Bacxovu’s PicroriaL.—Any persons already 
subscribers to ‘‘ The Flag of our Union,” whether 
in a club or otherwise, who will enclose us $2, 
and mention at the same time that they are on the 
subscription list of the Flag, shall receive our 
illustrated weekly for a year. 
on «2m 

SLEIGHING 1n Boston.—Onur friends in the 
country may be assured that we have had snow 
enough in this city to satisfy the most fastidious. 
The jingling of bells has been increasing for 
many along day in our streets. It is our car- 
nival time. 








+ ooo 
Napies.—We have been reading a shockingly 
repulsive account of married life in Italy, and 
especially in Naples. Those Italians, with such 
classic surroundings about them, are fearfully 
depraved in domestic life. 
scab 
Grain axyp CnILpREN.—Grain is treated 
like infants: When the head becomes heavy, it 
is cradled, and to render both fit for use, they are 
soundly threshed. 





EQUESTRIANISM.—Willis seems to think that 
in riding on horseback lies the secret of perpet- 
uating youth, or at least preserving the appear- 
ance of it. 





Epwis Forrest.—This famous tragedian 
has played another wonderfully successful en- 
gagement in New York. 





—— ¢ woe > - 


Bixpinc.—All styles of binding done at this 
office, at the /owest rates, and in the best manner. 
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Aspover Tueotocicat Seminany.—There 
are now 109 students at this institation. 








THE GREAT 


AMERICAN ILLUSTRATED PAPER, 


BALLOU'S PICTORIAL, 


IS FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, FOR 
SIX CENTS PER COPy. 


The only thoroughly established, finely illustrated. and 
carefully edited paper of its class inthe country. Full 
each week of attractive tales, sketches, editorial 
gossip, stories of the sea, poetic gems, and 
foreign and domestic news. A whole 
volume of orginal reading in each 
number, and an average of 
twenty engravings per week. 


FIRESIDE SHOULD BE 
WITHOUT IT. 


0>™ The ladies like it. 
0>> The gentlemen enjoy it. 
>> Children are delighted with it. 





The number for the present week embraces the follow- 
ing contents: 

“The Spanish Moor: or, The Convent of Aleala. A 
Story of the Throne, the Altarand the Forest.’ A novel- 
lette of much interest, by Evcsns Scripe. 

** Rosa Mystica,”’ stanzas by BLancus D’ARTots. 

“The Pawnbroker’s Christmas,” a story by Ricnuarp 
CRANSHAW. 

** Young Nora,” lines by Exiza F. Mortarry. 

‘* The Bride and the Bottle,” a tale by Emity R. Pace. 

**O, I will hide the Teardrop,” verses by Beatua Bur- 
DOCK 


* The Election Ruse,” an illustration of political mo- 
rality, by WittiaM O. Karon. 

“Youth's Call to Worship,” poem by IneNz Montacve. 

‘* Gossip with the Reader.” 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Emblematic representation of the State of Tennessee—a 
beautiful and suggestive design. 

A gallery of bird portraits, depicting the Rupicola Au- 
rantia, the Fantail Warbler, the Umbrella Bird, the Chi- 
nese Teal, the Emeu, the Loxia Bengalenses, the Tailor 
Bird and the Puffin. 

Four very expressive Canadian views, representing the 
Falls near Ottawa City, Canada West, Falls of the Chau- 
diere, near Quebec, Murray Bay, on the St. Lawrence, and 
Cape Trinity, on the Sanguenay River, Canada East 

Portrait of Thalberg, the world-renowned pianist. 

A characteristic view of Skaters on Jamaica Pond, near 
Boston. 


Statue of Nicholas Poussin, the celebrated French 
Artist. 


An engraving representing the mode of Domestic Ser- 
vice to an Eastern Rajah and Princess. 


*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 

OF One copy of the Fac, and one copy of the Picto- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $4 00 per annum. 
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Foreign tems. 


Charlotte Cushman is in Italy, whence she 
will embark for the United States, probably. 

A new line of steamers is to run between 
Copenhagen, London, Hull, and Leith. 

In 1842, 1,460,000 squirrel skins were export- 
ed from Russia to China, in exchange for tea. 
Most of these skins came from Siberia. 

A canny Scot has introduced the spirits 
among the Parisians, and ‘table moving ’ is 
at present the rage among the intellectual circles 
of Paris. 

_The Wesleyans in France maintain 136 pul- 
and 78 preachers of various grades, 29 Sab- 
ath schools, churches numbering 1130 members, 
and congregations amounting to 15,000 hearers. 

The bakers of Paris have world-wide celebrity 

for making beautiful fermented bread. Their 
skill and science are mostly displayed in manag- 
ing the temperature of their ovens. 
_ The highest single passenger fare in the world 
is £165 ($825), whichis the sum charged by the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company for a passage 
from Southampton to Shanghae. 

The Rev. A. P. Stanley has been appointed by 
Lord Palmerston to succeed the late Dr. Hussey 
as Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History at 
Oxford, England. 

J. Pimont, of Rouen, France, has obtained a 
patent for a method of restoring old steel pens 
which have been thrown aside as worthless, by 
long use or bad ink. 








Dewdrops of Tisdom. 


Society, like shaded silks, must be viewed in 
all situations, or its colors will deceive us. 

Temperance is like a bridle of gold, and he 
who uses it aright is more like an angel than a 
man. 

Learning is like mercury, one of the most 
powerful and excellent things in the world, in 
skilful hands; in unskilful, most mischievous. 

How to take care of yourself in the winter: 
Wear a great coat and long boots, carry an um- 
brella, and, whenever it rains, take a hackney 
coach for an overall ! 

Verse is like a pair of skates, with which a 
man can fly lightly over the smooth, shining 
surface of the ideal, but stumbles horribly on an 
ordinary road. 

In youth it is common to measure right and 
wrong by the opinions of the world ; and in age, 
to act without any measure but interest, and to 
lose shame without substituting virtue. 

To divert at any time a troublesome fancy, 
run to thy books; they presently fix thee to 
them, and drive the other out of thy thoughts. 
They always receive thee with the same kindness. 

Censure is willingly indulged, because it al- 
ways implies some superiority. Men please 
themselves with imagining that they have made 
a deeper search, or wider survey than others, and 
detected faults which escape vulgar notice. 





Hoker’s Wudget. 


The best pills for school teachers are pu-pils. 
When is a lady’s saddle like Pythias 
When it has a (dame on). Damon. 


What relation is the door mat to the scraper ? 
A step-father. 


Ans. 


If you want to kiss a pretty girl, why kiss her 
—if you can. Ifa pretty girl wants to kiss you, 
why let her—like a man. 

“Money makes the man.” Perhaps it does ; 
but Punch thinks it particularly necessary that 
man should make money first. 

An eminent painter was asked what he mixed 
his colors with to produce so extraordinary an 
effect; “I mix them with brains, sir!’ was 
answer. 

A subscriber writes to a Western editor, “I 
dont want your paper any longer.’’ To which 
the editor replied, “I wouldn’t make it any 


longer if you did; its present length suits me 
very well.” 


yas the 


An artist of our acquaintance drew a horse so 
naturally the other day, that when he put on the 
traces they commenced drawing him. Wh 
last seen, the artist was pulling one way, and 
the quadruped the other. 


Anelephant once nearly killed an Irishman 
for an insult offered to his trunk. The act was 
rash in the extreme; “but it was impossible,” 
the Hibernian said, “to resist a nose you could 


n 








pall with both hands.” 





| Quill and Srissors. 


| A Worcester mechanic is reported to have dis- 
eovored the desideratum so long sought for by 
astronomers and others interested in keeping 
| correct time, of a pendulum which should main- 
tain its length through all atmospheric changes, 
and at the same time be cheap, simple, perfect, 
and manageable. ‘ 





Lieutenant Maury, of the National Observa- 
tory, ina lecture in New York, said: “I have 
always found in my scientitic studies that when 
I could get the Bible to say anything on the sub- 
| ject, it afforded me a firm platform to stand upon, 
| ‘and another round inthe ladder by which 1 
| could safely ascend.” 
| Thetown of Lee, in Berkshire county, has 
| thirteen paper facturing } ies, that 
run twenty-five mills, and produce annually 
8,000,000 pounds of paper, valued at $2,000,000. 
The two marble quarries, a mile from the village, 
produce $150,000 worth of marble, annually. 

On the Atlantic slope of the continent, the 
grain region is thought to be limited to the fifty- 
fifth parallel of latitude ; but on the Pacific slope 
itis calculated to reach as high as the sixty-fifth 
parallel. The area south of these boundaries is 
enormous, 

The London correspondent of the New York 
Tribune says that a large manufacturing house 
in the paper line at Leige, in Belgium, makes 
use of the flour of horse-chestnuts and of acorns 
in making paper. 

The business on the Grand Trunk Railway 
from Toronto to Montreal thus far, has exceed- 
ed the most sanguine expectations of its chief 
promoters. The road has developed industry, 
trade and enterprise in a remarkable degree. 

Wm. J. Whalen, a carpenter, while at work 
upon a house in Fall River, fell from a ladder 
with a chisel and other tools in his hands, and 
the chisel entered his abdomen at least seven 
inches. He died in two hours. 

The ladies of East Gloucester are collecting 
funds for the purpose of building a new church 
in that section of the town. It is suggested that 
the church be called “ Cape Anne’s Chapel” and 
be free. 

A vein of coal, ten feet thick, has been discov- 
ered in Bath, Va., by George F. Gordon, of 
Philadelphia, who has purchased 20,000 acres of 
land near the Bath Alum Springs, for mining 
purposes, 

The same iron ore furnishes the sword, the 
plowshare, the pruning hook, the needle, the 
graving tool, the spring of a watch, the chisel, 
the chain, the anchor, the compass and the 
cannon ball, 

Mr. George D. Prentice contradicts the rumor 
that he was about to remove to St. Louis, and 
says he will not leave the Louisville Journal 
until the breath leaves him. 

A child in Oswego, left alone in the cradle by 
its mother, with a box of matches for a play- 
thing, was found on his mother’s return, burned 
to death. 

Two rocks, weighing, respectively, thirteen 
and fourteen tons, and destined to be used in 
the improvement of the Dudley Observatory, 
have lately been quarried at Kingston, N. Y. 

The Ohio and Mississippi Railroad has offered 
to bring wood to Cincinnati and sell it to the 
poor for $4 per cord, thus relieving the suffering 
from the scarcity of fuel. 

H. Clay Trumbull has presented to the Ma- 
sonic lodge at Hartford, Ct., a key stone made 
from a fragment of rock taken from the ruins of 
Solomon’s temple at Jerusalem. 

The gas went out at one of the churches not 
long since, just as the congregation were singing 
the opening hymn, from which cause it was 
finished in short metre. 

The number of Boston vessels annually em- 
ployed on the Pacific coast is upwards of three 
hundred, equivalent to a capital of five millions 
of dollars. 

Dr. Landerer, a medical man at Athens, an- 
notinces that he has discovered a sovereign 8 
cific against sea-sickness. His remedy is to give 
from ten to twelve drops of chloroform in water. 





Chicago is becoming the religions metropolis 
of the est; there will soon be within and 
around it not less than five theological seminaries. 

The ingenious artisans of Middletown, Conn., 
have recently invented several new composing 
sticks for printers, or improvements in the article. 

The amount of mercantile business transacted 
in Springfield, Illinois, is put down at an 
aggregate of $2,591,000. 

The human ear can hear a sound that lasts 
only the twenty-four thousandth part of a 
second. 


A railroad is projected from Davenport to 
Dubuque, along the west bank of the Mississippi. 





~ Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Horace H. W. 
Wright to Mise Frances M. Yearton. 

By ev. Mr Kalloch, Mr. Nathaniel Grant to Miss Sarah 
F. Hussey. 

By Rev. Mr. Rodden, Mr. Edward Conner to Miss Mar- 
garet Colbert. 

By Rev Mr. Smith, Mr. William H. Thomes to Miss 
Frances Allen. 

By Kev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Zachariah F. Cator to Miss Leo- 
nora A. Davis. 

By Key. Dr. Randall, Mr. Daniel Long to Miss Jane C. 
Symons. 

At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Field, Mr. Joseph ©. Brown, of 
Boston, to Miss Sarah A. Ryder. 

At Somerville, by Rev. Mr. Emerson, Mr. Jacob A. 
Brooks, of Chelsea, to Miss Elizabeth Barrett. 

At Newton Centre, by Kev. Mr. Furber, Mr. Henry Paul 
to Mias Mary A. Ward. 

At Salem, by Rev. Dr. Thompson, Mr. Lewis Turner, of 
Charlestown, to Miss Catherine Nolen 

At Danvers, by Kev. Mr. Fletcher, Mr. Nathan K. Cros 
to Mise Give A Butier 

At Marblehead, by Rev. Mr. Allen, Joseph H. Robinson, 
Esq. to Miss Eliza H. Brown 

At Beverly, by Rev. Mr. Thayer, Mr. Stephen W. Wood- 
berry to Mise Nancy Lamson 

At Lowcii, by Nev. Mr. Dadmun, Mr. D. Magee to Mins 
Sarah Amy 

At Newburyport, by Rev Mr Horton, Mr. Joseph Barnes 
to Miss Betsey Speakman 

At Lawrence, by Kev. Mr. Brayton, Mr. Gorham Whit- 
ney to Miss Clara Needham. 























Deaths. 


In this city, Widow Susan A. Rogers, 37; Mre. Susan J. 
Sylvester 41; Widow Mary Cheever, 63: Mr Benjamin 
Baker, of Dorchester. 71; Miss Mary E Wyman. 23; Miss 


| Martha Ann Philbrick, of Knox. Me. 2); Mime Catherine, 


daughter of Rev Dr N Adams, 20; J. A. Adams, aq , 
23; Widow Sarah A. Foye, #0, Mr. John Lilie, £3; John 
8. H. Irving, 18 

At Chelsea. Mre Mary French, 7% 

At Maiden, Mrs. Hannab, wife of Mr J.B. Holdem, 82 

As caugus, Mere. Isabel * Herrick, 2% 

At Needham, John § Bird, Eeq . 16 

At Medford, Mra Octavia B. Jarota, 45 

At Salem. Widow Elizabeth Upton, 96; Mrs. Mary Me- 
ran. §): Mr Joseph Coreoran. 4 

At Dantereport, Mre. Sarah BE. Pitman, 42. 

At Beverly. Mr Joriah B Elliot, 0 

At Milton, Mre. Sarah Bens, & 

At Groton, Mr. Josiah Bigeiow, AH 

At Newburyport, Capt. Henry B Stickman, 35, Mr 
Enoch Haw, 61 " 

At Taanten, Widow Sally Presb , @ Carcline 
Prasier 22, Mire. Marthe Bllaon 78°) 

At Plymouth, Mrs. Magdeiener Buerk!, 37 

At Aaburn. Mr Jonas Bancroft. % 

At Oxford. Widow Haenah Collier, 92 

At Worcester, Mr Daniel Moultoo, 48; Mrs Asubeb 
Fish. 21. Mr John Stary, 92 

At T-mpieton, (ol. Leonard Stone. T2 

At Ware. Mr Ben ja Miteheti, 

At Deertie:'d Mr uel Hastings, 4 

At Westfield, Widow Riecta Norton, 

At Fairhaven. Hannah, wife of Ansel White, Esq , 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE FARMER’S WINTER FIRESIDE. 


BY J. P. GRANBY. 


The farmer sits in his old arm-chair, 
Now his labor is o'er for the day, 
Close by his wife and his children fair— 
His glasses raised to his locks of gray ; 
He smooths the paper upon his knee— 
Kindly he smiles, and listens the while, 
The wife tells of Johnny and Nellie, 
Of roguish Kate and Mary so mild. 


How fast they learn in the winter school— 
That their books are all carefully through; 
And asks for money to go to town, 
On the morrow, to purchase them new. 
The boy is glad, but works out his sum— 
Nellie, near by, reads faster her book, 
But knows no word, when the page is done; 
For catch they father’s approving look. 


The fire-light streams from the open grate— 

The chill of the winds is felt not there— 
Happy indeed is the farmer's fate, 

Granting much joy, and not much of care— 
Content, an angel for good, hovers near, 

Which throws a charm round his lowly home— 
Love binds this band with ties strong and dear, 

Ne’er to be broke, where’er they may roam. 


Now Kate, ne’er idle, skips here and there— 
Says the full moon is up, clear and bright, 
That there never was a night more fair— 
And begs John to go slide, ‘tis so light. 
The boy reluctant puts by his book— 
Quickly are donned warm mittens and hood, 
While mother says, with an anxious look, 
“ Be careful, my children, kind and good.” 


Now list the parents to their joyous shout, 
And their pulses quicken with delight— 
The fire of youth has not yet gone out, 
Through the lapse of years, and changes, and blight. 
The busy wife now forgets to sew— 
The farmer takes her hand in his own, 
As he did on a day long ago, 
Saying, ‘“‘ My Kate,” in the same soft tone. 


O, very still they sit, and look on 
The fire-light glancing up; but no word 
Say they, for each is thinking upon 
Past times; and sighed, that they had so erred, 
Sometimes to speak harsh words. Resolved they 
To do better in their future years. 
The wife her head on his strong arm lay— 
One kiss he gave—she smiled amid tears. 


The door flies ope—in come the fair youths, 
Chatting together right merrily, 

Till father takes the book of God’s truths, 
And reads, while they all attentive be— 

And then together kneel they in prayer— 
Rendered thanks and remembered praise— 

Earnest the words that are spoken there, 
Heartfelt the prayer they so humbly raise. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
HONORA ST. AUBYN: 
— oR, — 

THE HAPPY DISCOVERY. 
A TALE OF THE NORTH RIDINGS. 





BY M. V. ST. LEON. 


“ How much further is it to Vernon Lodge, 
my lad ?” inquired the driver of a post-chaise, on 
a lonely rode in the North Riding of Yorkshire. 
The shades of twilight were closing down on a 
wide expanse of level moorland country, whose 
bare brown bosom was now covered with a sheet 
of snow, unbroken, save by the rough cart track, 
the only attempt to break outa road but little 
travelled, except by the scattered inhabitants 
with their heavy teams. 

The boy addressed stopped short with a stare, 
and thrusting his hands into the pockets of his 
carter’s frock, bluntly replied: “ Happen three 
moile, zur.” 

“Ts there no place where we might pass the 
night, nearer than the Lodge ?”’ 

“Noa, zur, there bean’t no housen this soide 
th’ hall.” 

‘‘Then I must push on, I suppose,” replied 
the driver. ‘Thank ye, my lad.” And address- 
ing himself to the reins again, the half-frozen 
charioteer guided the horses in their struggles to 
drag the vehicle through the uneven rifts, while 
the ploughboy plodded along in the opposite 
direction, whistling loudly, and too boorish even 
to look around from curiosity. 

By this time the last crimson light of the set- 
ting sun which had cheered the dusky gloaming, 
had died away, and the stars were stealing out 
amid the lingering purple of the sky ; as the car- 
riage jolted along, with occasional halts, a pale 
face gleaming from the widow’s weeds that sur- 
rounded it, gazed anxiously through the carriage 
window, at the dreary waste spread out on either 
side. 

At the same time, a young girl of about four- 

teen, was standing in one of the deep casements 
of the parlor, at the hall, whither she had been 
drawn by the gorgeous sunset, and where she 
remained watching for any signs of Mrs. Clare, 
the expected governess’s approach. This was 
the niece, and ward of General John Vernon, 
John St. Aubyn, the proprietor of the fine man- 
sion which he inhabited, and the Vernon estates, 
both having descended to him from a cousin on 
the father’s side, and destined to become this 
young girl’s inheritance, as it was understood her 
uncle, though in the prime of life, would never 
marry. ; 
Honora St. Aubyn stood quite alone by the 
window, the red fire-light dancing ruddily upon 
the ceiling, and crimsoning her slight form; but 
although she strained her eyes through the dark- 
ness,no living thing rewarded her efforts, till finally 
forgetting her intention, as the murmuring of the 
low night wind in the branches of the great firs 
and larches outside fell upon her ear, she leaned 
back against the shutters, and gently closing her 
eyes, listened to the sighing breeze, and the fitful, 
musing fancies it suggested to her spirit, while 
the noiseless momeats lengthened into an hour. 

A sharp ring at the side door roused her with 
a start, and she hurried into the brilliantly 
lighted hall, just as the footman admitted a lady 
in mourning, who put aside her veil as she enter- 
ed, disclosing a faee which Honora merely noticed 
was pale, statuesque and weary, as advancing to 
the stranger she said with graceful ease : 

“Mrs. Clare, I presame—we have been expect- 
ing you. Come into the parlor to the fire.” 





And taking the lady’s hand, who was turning to 
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give directions to the driver, she added: “ Do 
not trouble yourself, James will see to your 
boxes, and that they are placed in your room.” 

By this time the household was astir, having 
heard of the arrival, and from the upper end of 
the apartment, as Honora opened the door, a 
stately, handsome, middle-aged gentleman ap- 
proached with a dimimutive, prim-looking maiden 
lady, whom he introduced with dignified formality 
as his sister, Miss St. Aubyn. The latter deigned 
a frigid little salutation, and three fingers, small, 
and nearly as slender as birds’ claws, while with 
a lofty shade of displeasure, the general presented 
his niece, as if no words had been exchanged 
previously. 

Nowise disconcerted at this reception, Mrs. 
Clare returned the courtesy of Miss St. Aubyn, 
bowed to the gentleman, and with a sweet smile 
at her young companion, sank with perfect self- 
possession into the chair which Sir John placed 
for her. 

“ More of the gentlewoman than I expected,” 
was the inward commentary of the latter. 

“| hope this person does not suppose she is to 
have the rule here,” thought Miss St. Aubyn, 
slightly afraid of the new comer. 

Honora simply felt that she already loved this 
pale, refined lady, who smiled so sweetly, and 
whose gentle sadness plainly told of past sorrow. 

“My dear, ring for Perkins to show Mrs. 
Clare to her room; she may wish to change her 
travelling costume before dinner, which may be 
ordered up immediately ;” said the baronet to 
his niece. 

Scarce had the forms of the guest and the 
waiting woman vanished; when Sir John added 
coldly : 

“ Honora, I do not consider it desirable that 
you should receive guests in the hall, instead of 
waiting in the proper apartment; do not let it 
occur again.” 

“Twas half asleep, I believe, and hurried out 
without thinking,” was the pleasant reply. 

“That excuse may pass for this once, but you 
will do me the favor not to repeat the act.” And 
Sir John majestically turned away, in token that 
the subject was ended. 

Mrs. Clare soon returned, and dinner was 
served in silent state in an imposing dining-room, 
off a massive service, the family crest and cypher 
deeply engraved thereon. A long and dull even- 
ing followed, the governess declining to rest at 
present, and in consequence, after early prayers, 
the general officiating with military precision, the 
family retired. 

Mrs. Clare’s chamber was next to that of her 
future pupil, and when Honora bade her good- 
night, the young girl was surprised and delighted 
to find herself enfolded in the arms of her com- 
panion, who murmured: ‘God bless you, my 
child!’ And kissing the smooth brow, left, as she 
fancied, a tear with the blessing. 

And so they separated, Honora to her sweet 
slumbers, and the weary stranger to approach 
again, in dreams, the magnificent edifice, whose 
light granite walls gleamed forth in the brilliant 
moonlight from the surrounding waste of snow, 
and the dark, swaying larches. Again did that 
slender, graceful form, that delicate oval face, 
which most certainly was neither beautiful, hand- 
some, nor pretty, and as certainly the most strik- 
ing that could be imagined, haunt the slumberer 
with its large, earnest gray eyes, and fair, lofty 
brow crowned by'a coronet of pale, brown hair, 
until the morning sun awoke her to gaze upon the 
original once more. 

Mrs. Clare soon found that to an amiable dis- 
position, Honora united a good deal of latent 
aristocracy, tempered by ab of all P 
tion of superior position in her intercourse with 
inferiors; and surely no one could be better 
fitted to reduce this nature to harmony, by bring- 
ing out the finer qualities, than the refined, intel- 
lectual, gentle, yet quietly energetic governess. 
In less than three weeks, she had settled her 
position in the family. Sir John, in his dignified 
way, had expressed the highest opinion of Mrs. 
Clare’s abilities, and fitness to hold the responsi- 
ble situation of instructress to his ward; and 
being convinced of her entire knowledge of 
society, treated her with the most punctilious 
politeness, which the lady accepted as her proper 
due. Miss St. Aubyn, on the other hand, little, 
and antiquated, and nervous, was greatly behind 
the times; set and precise, yet timid and unde- 
cisive, considering her brother perfection, though 
somewhat unapproachable, and a very Solomon 
in wisdom; even admiring him for that quality 
of firmness which she so much lacked. 

Having mixed with the world but little, and 
that in her earlier days, her ideas of people were 
drawn principally from “ Sir Charles Grandison,” 
“ Admirable Crichton,” ‘ Clarissa Harlowe,” 
and the like literature. She devoutly believed 
the St. Aubyns were the first family in the king- 
dom, and exulted in the beauty, intelligence, and 
high bred air of Miss Honora, whom she consid- 
ered absolutely perfect also, and worthy to bear 
the honors of being a St. Aubyn ; further praise 
than this, the circumscribed little spinster could 
not imagine. It must be confessed that it was 
with a jealous eye she watched the friendship and 
affection springing up daily between the governess 
and her pupil, and, although most formally atten- 
tive in her old-fashioned manner, Mrs. Clare 
perceived this feeling, and vainly strove to recon- 
cile the poor lady, who, of course, did not regard 
her with an eye of favor. 

Honora was delighted that her teacher did not 
condemn her fayorite habit of visiting the poor 
people at the hamlet below, which her aunt had 
never approved, as too great a condescension, 
and dangerous, from the necessary exposure to 
any contagious disorder. But there was one 
point on which Miss St. Aubyn and Mrs. Clare 
were agreed—the one on the score of propriety, 
and the other from fear of accidents—that Honora 
ought not to go riding about the lonely country 
roads and moors, unattended by anybody, or 
anything,save a huge fierce hound, whose ferocity, 
and devotion to the young girl, were at once the 
terror and admiration of the whole household. 
Kildare, who was kept shut up, and even growl- 
ed at his feeder, who invariably entered the ken- 
nel, whip in hand, would crouch, and turn his 
evil green eyes upward with alow, joyful whine, 
when Honora, with a gay, animated cry, fearlessly 








approached, talking caressingly to him, unfasten- 
ed his chain, leaped lightly on her spirited little 
pony, and exclaiming, “ Now Kildare!’ dash off 
at full pace, the great, ungainly animal gambol- 
ling about her in the exuberance of his delight. 

Nor was Mrs. Clare’s fright diminished, when 
on returning, Honora gathered up the stout cord 
about the dog’s neck, and leading him to his 
post, locked the chain to his collar, ending per- 
haps with some little piece of pleasantry, such as 
holding her lovely hand up for Kildare to snap 
at, and laughing gayly when his fierce jaws 
closed over it with apparently crushing force, 
but in reality leaving not one red imprint upon 
its satin-like texture. Yet the young girl could 
not quite understand her governess. Frequently 
she would gaze at her with evident devotion, but 
when Honora attempted to caress her, she appear- 
ed alarmed, and became reserved. This fear for 
her safety, this affection and this dread, what 
could it mean? When the ladies remonstrated 
with her about these solitary rides, and her danger- 
ous playfellow, Honora said nothing in reply, but, 
disobedient for the first time in spirit, went direct- 
ly to her uncle and said : 

“Uncle John, I want to ride when I please, 
and without a grim footman behind me, as if I 
were a guarded prisoner taking an airing. Kil- 
dare always accompanies me, and you know he 
would be more than a match for three men, if 
the sight of so many at once, which I never saw 
here on these roads in my life, should not frighten 
his courage away ; and you know how surefooted 
and gentle my pony is; if an accident befell me 
he would stand still by my side till Kildare came 
home, and returned with help. May I go on as 
before, uncle ?”” 

Sir John looked with admiration at the slender, 
spirited girl standing beside him, with the air of 
a princess, and evoked the oft uttered wish, that 
there had been a boy to sustain the family name. 
Like a true soldier as he was, he admired her 
brave nature, and gave the desired permission. 
So the wilful heiress, docile on all points save 
this, continued her rides, and Miss St. Aubyn 
was doomed to suffer a continuance of her old 
fears, lest some adventurer should carry the young 
lady off bodily; and Mrs. Clare, with imagina- 
tion quickened perhaps by her affection, shudder- 
ed at the vision that sometimes forced itself upon 
her—Kildare returning home alone, with bloody 
jaws; a hasty search, the mangled form of 
Honora, who had fallen a victim to some sudden 
mad freak of this ferocious, treacherous blood- 
hound, while the object of this solicitude, una- 
ware of the reality of this, to her, impossible 
suffering, laughed gleefully at them both. 





Time slipped away, and Honora’s seventeenth 
birthday drew near; with it, also came an end 
to Mrs. Clare’s instructions, and a removal to 
London for the benefit of finishing lessons before 
an entrance into the gay world, where her birth 
and advantages entitled her to a high position. 
Her governess was to be retained as a beloved 
companion, and before leaving Vernon Lodge, 
Sir John resolved on giving a grand entertain- 
ment. Honora entered into all the preparations 
with great spirit, assisted by the exquisite taste 
of Mrs. Clare. Invitations were sent far and 
near, and on the evening in question, the brilliant 
rooms were filled with buoyant torms and bright 
faces. The young hostess had amply fulfilled 
the promise of her girlhood ; slight and graceful, 
the natural dignity and proud retirement of ex- 
pression, still more remarkable than beauty, her 
simple robe of white, and coronet of ivy leaves, 
rendering her at once classical and distingué, she 
received her guests with an air of easy self:pos- 
session, which astonished Sir John himself. 
Even the withered maider would have been sur- 
prised, had she not opportunely recollected that 
Honora was a St. Aubyn, when, of course, it 
became the most natural thing in the world. 

Perhaps, too, for the first time,Sir John realized 
the consequence of Mrs. Clare, socially consider- 
ed. Still in mourning, somewhat relaxed from 
that in which she first appeared at Vernon Lodge, 
the chiselled intellectual face with its lofty ex- 
pression, the high-bred elegance of her manners, 
the irresistible, involuntary fascination of her 
lightest words, caused every one to inquire who 
she was ; and several gentlemen who were well 
known in fashionable circles, declared her mar- 
vyellously like the Marchioness of L——, a cele- 
brated beauty, and bel esprit of the day. 

“You think her charming, no doubt,” said 
Honora, in reply to an admiring lord, delighted 
at the sensation her dear friend caused, “ but you 
should hear her sing.” 

And forthwith the lady was besieged for a 
song. For a time she refused, but won over by 
her pupil’s earnest entreaties, she approached the 
instrument, and performed a difficult aria from a 
rare but much admired opera; then refusing to 
comply any further, instituted herself chief 
directress of the amusements for the younger por- 
tion of the guests. 

The evening sped swiftly away, and the differ- 
ent members of this happy company who were to 
remain at Vernon Lodge that night, had retired. 
Sir John and his sister drew up to the nearly 
spent fire, for, although early autumn, the day 
had been chilly, and conversed in a low voice 
about the success of the entertainment, while 
Honora, standing slightly apart, gazed quietly 
into the hall, waiting for Mrs. Clare to join her, 
and momentarily expecting her guardian’s affec- 
tionate injunction to retire to rest. He took no 
notice of her, however, and just as she was about 
to go in quest of her governess, she was arrested 
by a little pantomime in the hall. The footman 
advancing to Mrs. Clare, who was rapidly 
descending the staircase, handed a letter to her, 
apparently making some excuse for not having 
delivered it before, as he turned away. 

Glancing at the superscription before breaking 
the seal, she turned very pale, and grasped the 
banister, but instantly recovering herself, read 
the contents hurriedly through. Then crumpling 
it up she thrust it into her bosom, snatched a 
shawl from the hall table, and sped out by the 
front entrance, unseen, as she supposed, and 
unheard. Then yielding to a hitherto restrained 
impulse, Honora stole out after her, intending to 
inquire if any bad news had been received. A 
very short search brought her friend in sight, but 
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something prevented the young girl from coming 
forward ; in silence she watched the dark, slen- 
der form move hastily to and fro, as if looking 
for some one. 


that she was alone in the grounds, and sinking 
down beside a garden-seat, raised her hands in 
the moonlight, which flooded every object around, 
and appeared to invoke aid from above. Honora 
was loth to spy upon the actions of her friend, 
but to have stirred from the spot where she stood, 
would have betrayed her near neighborhood, and 
motives of delicacy now prevented. When Mrs. 
Clare returned to the house, Honora quietly fol- 
lowed, and went to her own apartment, feeling 
guilty and troubled, yet sincerely pitying the evi- 
dent distress she had witnessed, but which she 
was assured her friend did not wish known. 

The next afternoon Honora rode down to the 
village to see a sick woman, and beguiled by her 
favorite exercise, to lengthen her way home 
across some wild moors, the early twilight of a 
cloudy day had set in, as she approached the 
house. Dismounting at the stable yard, instead 
of riding up to the hall door, she gathered her 
habit on her arm, and slowly walked along the 
avenue. The sound of steps, and a strange 
voice in another path arrested her attention, and 
ere she saw the persons, the agonized tones of 
Mrs. Clare, in pitiful entreaty, fell upon her ear. 

“Mark, I beg, I implore you not to execute 
this threat. After years of misery, I have at 
length found a few rays of happiness. Let me 
enjoy the little that is left me. What do you 
gain by so cruel an act ?” 

“ T tell you I want some one to take care of 
me, and my matters, and there’s no one can do 
that, and keep me steady, so well as you.” 

“ But are you insane, to meditate such an out- 
rage as this? When I have striven for years to 
obtain a situation in this family, to tear me so 
inhumanly away in the face of right, generosity, 
even nature itself? O, no! you do not mean 
what you say.” 

“But I do, though, and besides, what comfort 
can you find in staying among people who would 
despise the very sight of you, if they found who 
and what Mrs. Clare is? Even that gir!, Honora, 
gentle and loving, and ignorant of the world, 
would be the first to turn the cold shoulder, fond 
as she is of you, for she has been brought up so ; 
she is a true St. Aubyn, proud and set, like her 
uncle, and he would turn you out of doors if he 
suspected ; how can you live in the same house 
with him, when you know all this? Bahla 
woman like you ought to have more spirit.” 
And the speaker seemed very much disgusted. 

At this moment they passed across the avenue, 
and by the imperfect light, Honora saw that the 
man was a rather coarse, shabby, genteel fellow, 
dressed somewhat slovenly, in clothes that had 


once been showy, but in vulgar taste. <As they 
passed on, she heard him say : 
“Well, the amount of it is just here. JZ don’t 


profess to haye any sanctimoniousness, but a 
woman that makes the religious pretensions you 
do, has no business to stay with this family, 
deceiving them so, and be with that girl day and 
night, when they would see her dead, rather than 
your companion, if they knew who you are.” 

Almost dumb with amazement, Honora listen- 
ed to the weeping reply. 

“] know it, Mark, the child is fond of me, but 
it can do her no harm, since she is not aware 
whom she loves. O, spare me, Morris! This 
is inhuman.” 

Nearly paralyzed, Honora fled, as in a dream, 
up the now solitary avenue, and hastening to 
her chamber, endeavored to collect her bewildered 
senses. Mrs. Clare, her model of everything per- 
fect, subjected to this rude abuse from acommon, 
coarse fellow, accused of things, terrible from 
their very vagueness, and humbly acknowledging 
the justness of the charges? Surely if there was 
deception in her heart, she was a most unfit 
companion, independent of any other considera- 
tion. ‘Then, too, this man’s words would imply 
that she had once been connected with him in 
some manner. Of course she was not his wife, 
and certainly not his sister—what then? Honora 
was sadly troubled, yet she had too long placed 
implicit confidence in Mrs. Clare, and become 
too entirely convinced of her fine qualities, to 
willingly admit these doubts. Yet still there 
was a shadow; not all the determination in the 
world could place matters as they were before. 

At length, unable to endure this chaos of pain- 
ful thought any longer, she changed her dress 
without ringing for her waiting-maid, and then 
sought Mrs. Clare’s room, to confess all she had 
heard, and ask an explanation. On entering 
the apartment, she found it untenanted, and 
never having been accustomed to remain in her 
governess’s chamber uninvited, was in the act of 
retiring, when, brushing against the little light- 
stand, it upset, and a beautiful inlaid box which 
stood upon it, flying open, a small, richly bound 
book fell ont. Setting the stand up again, 
Honora collected the scattered articles, and was 
about to replace the volume, when noticing that 
some of the leaves were doubled down by the 
accident, she proceeded to smooth them out. In 
so doing, her glance fell upon the first page. 
Turning the hue of marble, with wild, dilated 
eyes, she gazed a moment longer, ther calmly, 
apparently without consciousness, laid the book 
in the casket, closed the lid, left the room, and 
regaining her own, threw up the window-sash, 
leaning with her face buried in her arms against 
the sill, while the chill night winds of October 
swept around her form, through which the heated 
The few 
lines she had seen written in that fatal prayer- 


blood rushed with suffocating force. 


book were constantly before her eyes : 

“ Howard St. Aubyn, to his beloved wife, on 
their wedding day, Oct. 12th, 18—.” 

This was the name of Honora’s father; what 
she had been able to infer concerning her mother, 
was soon told. An imprudent, hasty marriage 
with one far above her in rank, death from a 
broken heart at the loss of her husband within a 
year afterward, and that wasall. Whenever the 
young girl had questioned her aunt, nothing but 
these bare, scanty hints had been gleaned. She 
only knew that her uncle, actuated by family 
pride, had taken pity on her early orphanage, 


and adopted her as his heiress. But who 


| was this woman, in possession of a bridal gift of 


At length she seemed satisfied | 





the mother, whose very name she had never been 
able to learn! Nay, was she entirely an orphan ? 
Perhaps the poor young widow had given up her 
child to its father’s proud relatives to be educated, 
and receive its birthright, consenting to be from 
that time as one dead; but as years pas 





impelled by a longing to once more |» 
daughter, she had, under an assumed Lame, filles 
the post of governess, conscientiously remaining 
unknown. And now a thousand trivial circum. 
stances rose up to Honora’s remembrance, which 
confirmed this supposition, She hardly dared to 
admit this wild hope for an instant, but fear soon 
fled. She would seek her uncle and demand an 
answer to these doubts. As she rose to execute 
this plan, however, a sudden weakness overpow- 
ered her, and with a faint, inarticulate ery for 
help, she sank senseless on the floor. 

A long interval followed. For four weeks 
Honora lay unconscious, battling with a raging 
fever, which Miss St. Aubyn said was in conse- 
quence of those visits to the village people, and 
that the poor, dear child would fall a victim at 
last, as she had always predicted ; as the doctor 
said, occasioned by a violent cold, and over- 
fatigue, while Mrs: Clare alone knew the true 
cause. The disordered stand and casket, the 
open window which she bad closed on entering 
Honora’s chamber, and the ceaseless, wild, strange 
ravings, incoherent and unmeaning to all beside, 
revealed to the pale, devoted nurse, that she had 
witnessed both of the interviews, and suspected a 
relationship between them. Although Sir John 
and Miss St. Aubyn were not recognized, the 
soft hand of the governess could calm the most 
painful paroxysms as if by magic, and to her was 
confided the post of watcher, which she so earnest- 
ly implored. 

And this night was to witness the crisis of the 
fever. Honora opened her eyes with a sensation 
of feebleness, and a faint perception of past illness. 
The chamber was dim and shadowy ; wrapped in 
a shawl, Mrs. Clare was gazing into the dying 
embers, amid a profound silence, broken only by 
a falling brand at intervals, and the dull, steady 
ticking of the great clock in the corner, which 
had struck the hour of midnight long ago. Too 
weak to move or utter a sound, the scene soon 
swam before her, and grew indistinct; drowsily 
she heard the slow hammer strike a silvery chime, 
and the anxious friend rise and approach the 
bedside, murmuring a prayer, for the safe pas- 
sage of this important hour. As she concluded, 
with a great effort, Honora lified her heavy eye- 
lashes, and smiling languidly said, ‘‘ Mother!” 

The tone, the expression and manner were all 
like her natural self, and overcome by excess of 
emotion, Mrs. Clare, forgetting her usual caution, 
cried with a burst of glad tears, “Saved! My 
child, my child.” 





Night, and a feartul tempest on a will, rocky 
coast of England. ‘The surf and mountain waves 
dashed against the reefs with the noise of thunder, 
their foaming storm crests gleaming ghastly amid 
the darkness, and at intervals a lurid light divid- 
ing the inky horizon from the waste of waters 
beneath. Perched high upon the crags, stood a 
little cabin, sheltered by an angle from the furious 
blasts that threatened to sweep all before them. 

Around a table, spread for form’s sake, clus- 
tered three trembling figures, listening in silent 
terror to the roar of the raging elements. At 
last, with one consent, they cowered over the red 
turf fire, previously trimming the beacon light in 
the window. As the moments passed by, and 
the storm seemed to increase, if possible, in fury, 
this stillness became oppressive, and the eldest, a 
woman about forty-five, but looking much older, 
pale and careworn, said faintly, as the rising 
blast met her ear: “ Heaven help those who are 
on the deep this night!’ 

But scarce were the words uttered, when as if 
by an electric shock each started to her feet with a 
cry, while through the howling wilderness without, 
the sullen echoes of a heavy report died lingering 
away. Again that dull, distant boom trembled 
through the darkness, and rushing to the window, 
they strained their eyes to discover if they might 
pierce the gloom. 

«O, that Mark was at home, that some brave, 
fellows could be found to aid that miserable ship!” 
groaned the woman. 

“ Pear mother,” said the elder of the girls who 
were her companions, “ what could a hundred or 
a thousand men do against this awful storm? 
No boat could go twenty rods without being 
swamped. No, our trust must be in Him who 
alike creates the tempest and watches over his 
children.” 

“Heaven forgive me, you are right, Faith,” 
replied her mother, gazing almost reverently at 
the strikingly commanding girl before her. “ We 
are too apt to trust in an arm of flesh.” 

Timid little Grace nestled closer to her sister, 
as if for protection, and so they remained, while 
the signals of distress continued to peal over the 
sea, like the death knell of the ill starred ship. 
Thus an hour passed, and now the report became 
fainter, gradually dying away. Now, too, the 
wind went down, and the black scud flew in dense 
masses across the sky, till the wan, weary moon, 
near her full, burst the watery clouds ; then rising, 
Faith took down a cloak, and wrapping it closely 
about her, approached the cabin 


or 





“ Where are you going ¢” inquired her mother. 
“ To the beach,”’ was the calm r 
“The beach!” 

affright. 

“Yes, if any of the unfortan 








anions, in 


repeated her « 


are washed 





ashore, we may yet save them; if we wait ull 
ings it will be too kate.”’ 


Thé firm, clear tones seemed to rouse her 





hearers from their apathy, and they exclaimed 
“ You are right; let us go to the shore !” 
“ Grace, you must remain here, and heep upa 
’ 


good fire ; 


get out all the blankets and liquors, 
in case we find any who will need them.’’ And 





taking a lantern, the two women left the cabin. 


Grace watched the red spark glimmer from 
place to place, as they descended the winding 
crags and were lost in the distance 

On reaching the scene of disaster, a ead sight 
The beach was strewn with 


fragments of the wreck, and various 


presented itself, 


floating 
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artic’ hut in vain they sought for ar 
crew, and they were turning away, whe 
face gleaming up from the waters, cat 
eve of the younger. Clasping a sper, t 
of a young man rested against a rock, } 
wate! Ile had swam ashore, and fain 
exhaustion With great exertion the 
drew » to the sands, and taking bis 
her lan, Faith succeeded in pouring son 
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cordial she had brought, between his . 


teeth. Ina short time the patient reco: 


as to follow his conductors to the cat 
arm was broken, but in all else he was uni 
He proved to be the younger son of a noble 
returning to England after his travels, am 
crew and passengers, he was the sole # 
Towants morning a surgeon arrived, who 
broken limb. 

But the long period of inaction follow! 
irksome to Howard St. Aubyn, and the b 
Grace who devoted herself to his amu 
innocently won his heart with her sweet gen 
and returned his love. And the noble 
Faith, who deeply loved him whose life » 
saved, when she saw the heart prompting» 
idolized sister, generously crushed out fire 
soul her own love for the stranger, and n 
after gave her hand to William Clare. 

At length Grace became Howard St. A 
youthful bride. After his marriage, H 
wrote to his brother, stating the fact, and g 
his wife's station, But the doors of his. 
home were shut on him forever, and the 
income of a younger son was his sole depen 

St. Aubyn was in the habit of accompa 
William Clare on his fishing excursions, » 
these occasions Grace always was uneasy | 
saw him safe again, for a presentiment 
her that the treacheroas sea would some 
prove a deadly enemy. Faith rejoiced whe 
birth of a lovely daughter diverted his att 
for awhile, from this favorite amusement 
one fine autumn day, Howard again joined | 
for an aflernoon’s diversion, The weath: 
delightful, and the blue waters slept in the 
shine, yet an unusual weight rested on the 
of Faith. Atsunset a high wind rose, and 
ually a gloom overspread the heavens; the, 
waves rolled in curling ridges, tipped with 4 
on the reefy shore with a restless marmur, 
yet no boat dotted the heaving expanse wi 
white sail, Soon the billows lashed in fury 
deep, hoarse mutterings filled the air. ‘Tt 
ters gathered by the window, gazing anxi 
far and wide, for those who had gone fort! 
day in the flash and pride of young manhoo: 
the last time. 
attention. 


Suddenly a group arrested 
Though at a distance too great 
plainly seen, a peculiar movement amon 
crowd strack a terrible foreboding to their he 
Six men stepped forth bearing some dark o! 
like a hand bier, towards the hamlet. Wit 
intuitive conviction, Faith sank down sen» 
with a piercing shriek, while Grace bent over 
wringing her hands in despair, The train 
proached the little cottage, and Grace frenz 
rushed forth to the bier, and flinging aside 
covering, beheld the terrible fact which the nm 
but tender-hearted men had intended to reves 
degrees. 

But not long did Faith allow herself the 
ward indulgence of her own grief. Her «: 
was sinking rapidly under the blow her ge 
nature could not surmount; and in three « 
weeks, Faith was utterly alone in the world, 
the priceless treasure she clasped to her hea 
Howard's child, her foster daughter. 

Not long was she permitted this sad cone 
tion; the little one had just begun to syllable 
first fond words of infancy, when the proud 
John, hearing of his brother's death, and orp: 
child, determined that it should not be rv 
among its rude maternal relatives, to scandy 
his name at some future day, and sought 
lonely nook himself, with the offer to adopt 
This was a severe trial to Faith ; but her str 
sense of justice dictated the proper course ; 
promising never to interfere, or even make kr 
her existence to the little being she now forme 
resicned, she saw her idol borne away forever 

But impelled by a vague plan for coming de 
Faith entered an institution to fit herself fo 
governess; and thoagh her history waa tric 
known, her remarkable strength of character » 
the respect of all who came in contact with b 
Several years of preparatory teaching in a pre 
and noble family succeeded, ere the long desir 
opportunity to watch over herniece came. Eag 
ly she embraced it, bat Mark Morris, her eu 
brother, dogged her to this retreat. The illn 
of Honora at this janctare bad arrested | 
persecutions. 

These facts of relationship Mes. Clare had lx 
obliged to tell the eager girl, who would not re 
until then ; but this devotion to her niece she 
tributed to her deep love for her long lost sister 

The setting sun lit up what had well nigh be 
the death chamber of Honora By her «i 
stood Sir Jolin and Mrs. Clare. Something ve 
like moisture was in the usually stern eyes of t 


Keneral, who held his fair companion’s han 


while in few but most expressive words he 4 
losed 
clared his undying gratitude for her crasels 
care of 


the dear girl, to which, under Gud, « 
owed her life 
“ Beleve me, dear lady, 1 sincerely feel that 
can never repay this dela of gratitade; | 
henceforth Honora’s home mast be yours, | 
1 1 s ; 


what will Letule. You have saved her lif 38 





belo to you,” 

( I this Lethe proud Bir John? Toner 
took hie hand, 1 with a «weet smile eaid 

“ Bat you do not know all yet, dear uncle 
have etill dee per cause to love my ge ttle naree 
and you must love her for my sake, aleo, deus 
un " Here her voice trembled slight ya 
Mrs. ¢ turned very pale. “ This is my Au 
Faith —poor mama's favorite sever.” 

When Honora commenced speaking, Bur Jobe 
had started vi vlently, and his brow iavolustas 


contracted as the light broke in apen him, bet « 
she finawhed, he took a hand of each, and light); 
Wwuching the forehead of both, said wiemnly 
“This the all-wise will of an over-ruling 
Providence! 


May (cA in hie merey forgive th 


sof the past, and keep as united as now 
ever ret”? 
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as this woman, in possession. of a bridal gift of 
: mother, whose very name she had never been 
le to learn? Nay, was she entirely an orphan ? 
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‘ld to its father’s proud relatives to be educated, 
1 receive its birthright, consenting to be from 
it time as one dead; butas years passed away, ° 
pelled by a longing to once more behold her 
ighter, she had, under an assumed name, filled 
post of governess, conscientiously remaining 
snown. And now a thousand trivial circum- 
neces rose up to Honora’s remembrance, which 
firmed this supposition. She hardly dared to 
nit this wild hope for an instant, but fear soon 
i. She would seek her uncle and demand an 
wer to these doubts. As she rose to execute 
plan, however, a sudden weakness overpow- 
1 her, and with a faint, inarticulate cry for 
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ful paroxysms as if by magic, and to her was 
ided the post of watcher, which she so earnest- 
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‘rs, amid a profound silence, broken only by 
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ng of the great clock in the corner, which 
struck the hour of midnight long ago. Too 
. to move or utter a sound, the scene soon 
a before her, and grew indistinct; drowsily 
veard the slow hammer strike a silvery chime, 
the anxious friend rise and approach the 
de, murmuring a prayer, for the safe pas- 
of this important hour. As she concluded, 
a great effort, Honora lifted her heavy eye- 
's, and smiling languidly said, ‘ Mother!” 
tone, the expression and manner were all 
ver natural self, and overcome by excess of 
ion, Mrs. Clare, forgetting her usual caution, 
with a burst of glad tears, “Saved! My 
my child.” 
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articles ; but in vain they sought for any of the 
crew, and they were turning away, when a pale 
face gleaming up from the waters, caught the 
eye of the younger. Clasping a spar, the figure 
of a young man rested against a rock, half out of 
water. He had swam ashore, and fainted from 
exhaustion. With great exertion the women 
drew him to the sands, and taking his head on 
her lap, Faith succeeded in pouring some of the 
cordial she had brought, between his clenched 
teeth. Ina short time the patient recovered so 
as to fullow his conductors to the cabin. His 
arm was broken, but in all else he was uninjured. 
He proved to be the younger son of a noble family, 
returning to England after his travels, and of the 
crew and passengers, he was the sole survivor. 
Towards morning a surgeon arrived, who set the 
broken limb. 

But the long period of inaction following, was 
irksome to Howard St. Aubyn, and the beautiful 
Grace who devoted herself to his amusement, 
innocently won his heart with her sweet gentleness, 
and returned his love. And the noble, heroic 
Faith, who deeply loved him whose life she had 
saved, when she saw the heart promptings of the 
idolized sister, generously crushed out from her 
soul her own love for the stranger, and not long 
after gave her hand to William Clare. 

At length Grace became Howard St. Aubyn’s 
youthful bride. After his marriage, Howard 
wrote to his brother, stating the fact, and glossing 
his wife’s station. But the doors of his former 
home were shut on him forever, and the scanty 
income of a younger son was his sole dependence. 

St. Aubyn was in the habit of accompanying 
William Clare on his fishing excursions, and on 
these occasions Grace always was uncasy till she 
saw him safe again, for a presentiment warned 
her that the treacherous sea would some time 
prove a deadly enemy. Faith rejoiced when the 
birth of a lovely daughter diverted his attention 
for awhile, from this favorite amusement. But 
one fine autumn day, Howard again joined Clare, 
for an afternoon’s diversion. The weather was 
delightful, and the blue waters slept in the sun- 
shine, yet an unusual weight rested on the mind 
of Faith. Atsunset a high wind rose, and grad- 
ually a gloom overspread the heavens ; the green 
waves rolled in curling ridges, tipped with foam, 
on the reefy shore with a restless murmur, and 
yet no boat dotted the heaving expanse with its 
white sail. Soon the billows lashed in fury, and 
deep, hoarse mutterings filled the air. The sis- 
ters gathered by the window, gazing anxiously 
far and wide, for those who had gone forth that 
day in the flush and pride of young manhood, for 
the last time. Suddenly a group arrested their 
attention. Though at a distance too great to be 
plainly seen, a peculiar movement among the 
crowd struck a terrible foreboding to their hearts. 
Six men stepped forth bearing some dark object, 
like a hand bier, towards the hamlet. With an 
intuitive conviction, Faith sank down senseless 
with a piercing shriek, while Grace bent over her, 
wringing her hands in despair. The train ap- 
proached the little cottage, and Grace frenziedly 
rushed forth to the bier, and flinging aside the 
covering, beheld the terrible fact which the rough 
but tender-hearted men had intended to reveal by 
degrees. 

But not long did Faith allow herself the out- 
ward indulgence of her own grief. Her sister 
was sinking rapidly under the blow her gentler 
nature could not surmount; and in three short 
weeks, Faith was utterly alone in the world, save 
the priceless treasure she clasped to her heart— 
Howard's child, her foster daughter. 

Not long was she permitted this sad consola- 
tion; the little one had just begun to syllable the 
first fond words of infancy, when the proud Sir 
John, hearing of his brother’s death, and orphan 
child, determined that it should not be reared 
among its rude maternal relatives, to scandalize 
his name at some future day, and sought this 
lonely nook himself, with the offer to adopt it. 
This was a severe trial to Faith ; but her strong 
sense of justice dictated the proper course ; and 
promising never to interfere, or even make known 
her existence to the little being she now formally 
resigned, she saw her idol borne away forever. 

But impelled by a vague plan for coming days, 
Faith entered an institution to fit herself for a 
governess ; and though her history was briefly 
known, her remarkable strength of character won 
the respect of all who came in contact with her. 
Several years of preparatory teaching in a proud 
and noble family succeeded, ere the long desired 
opportunity to watch over herniece came. Eager- 
ly she embraced it, but Mark Morris, her step- 
brother, dogged her to this retreat. The illness 
of Honora at this juncture had arrested his 
persecutions, 

These facts of relationship Mrs. Clare had been 
obliged to tell the eager girl, who would not rest 
until then; but this devotion to her niece she at- 
tributed to her deep love for her long lost sister. 

‘he setting sun lit up what had well nigh been 
the death chamber of Honora. By her side 
stood Sir John and Mrs. Clare. Something very 
like moisture was in the usually stern eyes of the 
general, who held his fair companion’s hand, 
while in few but most expressive words he de- 


‘lared is + ‘ 
clared his undying gratitude for her ceaseless | 


care of the dear girl, to which, under God, she 
owed her life. 

“ Believe me, dear lady, I sincerely feel that I 
can ney : bd ay debt of gratitude; but 
henceforth Honora’s home must be yours, le 
what will betide. You have saved “th lifes bs 
belongs to you.” 

Could this be the proud Sir John? Honora 
took his hand, and with a sweet smile said : 

“ But you do not know all yet, dear uncle. I 
have still deeper cause to love my gentle nurse ; 
and you must love her for my sake, also, dear 
uncle.” Here her voice trembled slightly, and 
Mrs. Clare turned very pale. 

Faith—poor mama’s favorite sister.”’ 

Ven Honora commenced speaking, Sir John 

started violently, and his brow involuntarily 





had 





she finished, he took a hand of each, and lightly 


touching the forehead of both, said solemnly : 
iis is the all-wise will of an over-ruling 











Provid 


errors of the past, and keep us united as now, 
evermore !” 











“This is my Aunt | 


had never been officer of a vess 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.] | 
THE BOTTLE TRICK. 
BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 


Oxce upon a time—said my friend the | 
captain, who from his habit of spinning endless 
yarns, I have christened “the rope walk”—once 
upon a time, when the present country and my- 
self were young fellows together, my own age 
being somewhere in the vicinity of twenty, more 
or less, and the country my junior by three, four 
or five years, though that’s neither here nor there, 
I wouldn't give a tig for a date. But whatever 
the year may have been, I distinctly remember 
that it was on a mortal cold, drizzly afternoon 
that I arrived in the port of Boston as chief mate 
of a British ship from London. I had been on 
the worst possible terms with the captain all the 
passage ; scarcely a day passing without a jolly 
row about something or other; so, no sooner 
were our mud hooks well in the ground, than I 
was discharged from the ship and my chest of 
plunder, together with a remarkably dingy char- 
acter as an officer, sent ashore after me. 

Ships were not very plenty just at that time, 
while sailors of all grades did much abound, so 
that it promised to be a rather difficult matter to 
get another berth. Whenever an opening did 
offer, I was pretty sure upon applying for the 
chance, to find that my reputation as a “hard 
boy,” had preceded me, and the situation was 
given to another. It wasn’t very pleasant being 
compelled to remain on shore and idle ; for, like 
the fat knight, I was “heinously unprovided,” 
but I took heart of grace, and resolved to stick it 
out as long as possible; for I had. no more 
scruples about sponging my keeping and fodder 
out of Boston folks, than the people of any other 
port; and I made up my mind, in case a mate’s 
berth didn’t appear, to try a short cruise in a low- 
er capacity, for I was competent to do my duty 
before the mast or behind it, or on top of it, for 
that matter. j 

After a bit, the plethora of seamen began to 
diminish ; numbers of them taking themselves off 
to New York and other ports, in search of better 
times ; an example which I would have gladly 
imitated, but was prevented for excellent reasons. 
The natural and speedy consequence of this ex- 
odus of the web-footed, was a corresponding 
scarcity, and sailors came to be inquired after. 
Fate had wearied of pelting me with “ the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune,” and an early 
visit to the shipping office resulted in my putting 
my fist to the shipping articles of the barque 
Wanderer, for fifty dollars a month and salt 
horse. 

The barque, which was bound for the East 
Indies, had a lot of spars in the lower hold, an 
assorted cargo between decks, and half a dozen 
missionaries in the cabin. Most men are rather 
averse to sailing along voyage with passengers, 
especially ladies, and particularly missionaries, 
but I was too glad to get a ship, to be overnice ; 
80 getting amonth’s advance wages, I settled my 
board bill, laid in a stock of sea groceries, con- 
sisting of —— and tobacco, and hoisting my 
chest and bedding on to a dray, started for the 
wharf. 

Arrived alongside the barque, I hopped over 
the rail, with a most ungentlemanly pipe in my 
mouth, and alighted, with a puff of tobacco 
smoke, in the midst, and apparently very much 
to the disgust, of a group of black-coated, long 
shore gentry ; among whom I made my appear- 
ance very much after the fashion that a certain 
ghost is said to have vanished, “ with a most 
melodious twang and a curious perfume.” Their 
first impressions of the chief officer of the craft 
were evidently unfavorable, but at that period of 
my life Iwas not disposed to make myself round- 
shouldered about what anybody thought of me; 
so snaking my dunnage into the state-room as- 
signed me, I set about reeving the running rig-* 
ging, hustling the crew about, making a prodi- 
gious deal of unnecessary noise, and getting the 
barque ready for sea generally. We dropped 
down with the afternoon tide, and by the next 
noon were nearly up with the Gulf Stream. 

Having ina few days got through with the 
hurry and bustle incident to the departure, and 
settled down into our regular and monotonous 
sea life, I had an opportunity of looking about 
me and examining the rig of my fellow-voyagers. 

The captain was a fretful, timid old lady, who 
thought everything of appearances, and stood in 
mortal fear of Mrs. Grundy. The second mate, 
Mr. Johnson, was a yellow-headed, freckled- 
faced gentleman, more knave than fool, who I at 
once set down as asneak, from keel to truck. 
The passengers were—in short, passengers on 
their first voyage, who of course knew more about 
navigation and the management of a ship than 
anybody else, and being in the majority, felt it 
their duty to dictate to every one on board. 

I soon began to perceive that ‘the bubble 
reputation,” of being a great scamp, which I had 
acquired on my previous voyage, was as “ familiar 
in their mouths as household words.” 

The captain evidently regarded me with sus- 
picion; the second mate came the dignified and 
held himself aloof, and the passengers looked 

upon me us an unregenerated being, and not a 
particle better than one of the wicked. I was 
a marked man on board: a sort of salt water 
Pariah. But this sort of thing by no means 
caused me to “mourn as one without hope,” 
neither did it “like the worm in the bud, feed on 
my damask cheek.” On the contrary, I rather 








been accomplished in his watch, to he done when 
mine came on deck, and, to my eyes, showed 
himself better fitted for a counter jumper than a 
sailor. While he listened to, and acted upon the 
infinite suggestions of the passengers, much to 


the lengthening of our voyage,—they no sooner 

¢ Son 1 | 
undertook to instruct me in my well learned pro- | 
fession, than I forthwith retorted by entering into | 


an extended and comprehensive explanation of a 
new theory of my own for expeditiously and ef- 
fectually converting a heathen at short notice. 
While I walked the quarter deck alone, he al- 
ways had company ; was invited into the cabin 
saloon of an evening, and regularly to prayers, 
and was made much of by all the after guard ; it 
was Mr. Johnson, Mr. Johnson, Mr. Johnson, 
with all hands; his opinion taken upon every 
subject, and there was nobody like Mr. Johnson. 
It was the custom in those days, as your 
grandfather can tell you, for everybody to take 
more or less wine or spirits daily; not only at 


the table, but also at odd jobs through the day. | 


Our cabin dinner table was always plentifully 
supplied with fluids of various descriptions, of 
which the captain generally helped himself large- 
ly, the passengers partook in moderation, while 
I swallowed my allowance like a thirsty sailor. 
But although we ail tippled to a certain extent, 
Mr. Johnson never touched a drop. O no, he 
couldn’t think of such a thing; he didn’t consid- 
er it right, and all that. I respected him for his 
abstemiousness which was of course commend- 
able; but no description will do justice to the 
glorifications and praises that were heaped upon 
him by the others. ‘ He was such a nice man,” 
the ladies remarked. “ And so moral,” responded 
the gentlemen. “ And so quiet,” chimed in the 
ladies, mentally contrasting his soft and insin- 
uating manners with the terribly loud voice in 
which I would order the spanker brailed up, or 
the gaff-topsail stowed ; a proceeding on my part 
which disgusted them exceedingly, but which, I 
am ashamed to say, caused me to scream and 
yell and kick round harder than ever. 
Our captain, like a good many other captains 
I know of, considered it nothing more than right 
when called out upon a wet deck of a stormy 
night, to take a drop of something warming in- 
side his jacket ; and that everything might be nice 
and handy, he always kept a bottle of something 
red and strong on a shelf in the pantry near the 
cabin door. Presently he began to complain that 
his medicine, as he called it, disappeared with re- 
markable celerity, and the steward was called to 
an account. ‘The suspected negro denied any 
knowledge of the mysterious disappearance and 
protested his innocence till he was black in the 
face ; gently insinuating that the old man might 
not always be aware how much he punished. 
But this inquiry by no means putan end to the 
trouble. The ‘“ O-be-joyful ” still persisted in 
taking to itself a mouth and getting drank up, 
and the whole stern of the barque was ina chronic 
row for several weeks about the captain’s medicine. 
At length a couple of bottles of “cordial” 
vanished from the sea stock of the passengers, 
and then there was a jolly rumpus you may be 
sure. Such acackling of females and grumbling 
of men never was heard since the misunderstand- 
ing that occurred in connection with the building 
of a shot tower inthe city of Babel. Everybody 


}, talked at once and nobody understood what any- 


body else said, but the general feeling was, that 
such a state of things was “tolerable and not to 
be borne.” Who could the culprit be? It 
couldn’t be the steward, for he wouldn’t dare do 
such athing. It couldn’t be the captain, for he 
had an unlimited supply of the article. It 
couldn’t be the crew, for they had no access to 
the cabin. It couldn’t be any one of the passen- 
gers, for such a suspicion would be a sacrilege. 
It couldn’t be Mr. Johnson, for he never drank 
anything, and was besides such a noble man; no 
such sailor as he having been seen since the days 
of Noah, or before either ; for, if I remember 
rightly, there was a time when Noah didn’t be- 
have himself very prettily, whereas Mr. Johnson 
was incapable of doing anything out of the way. 
Who then could the thief be ?, Why me of course. 
Who else? Of course it was me. No one said 
as much in my hearing, because, from the repu- 
tation I had brought with me from my last ship, 
the opinion prevailed that, if any one crowded 
me too hard I should be likely to take him out 
on the deck and administer a good serviceable, 
seamanlike thrashing; and it wouldn't do to 
turn me off duty, for there was no one competent 
totake my place. But although no one accused 
me directly, it was easy enough to perceive the 
drift of their suspicions. The trifling conversa- 
tion they had previously held with me, was now 
discontinued altogether, and my own remarks 
scarcely answered. Iwas held in the greatest 
abhorrence by everybody, and my sufferings in 
consequence ¢an neither be imagined nor describ- 


oSopsi> 


“ Certainly, anything to accommodate,” I re- 
plied. “ But what 
you?” 

“Well, I don’t know exactly, I think it must 
| be the pea soup I ate at dinner; it never does 
agree with me.” 

“Tt is rather bad stuff for a person that aint 
used to it,” I returned; “hadn't you better turn 
| in till you feel better?” 

} “Yes, I think I had better do so,” he moaned 
as he made his way to his berth, while I went on 
deck and hazed round his watch a spell. 

Our cabin was a house on deck, with a passage 
running fore and aft on each side, upon which a 
window opened from each state room. 


seems to be the matter with 


Having 
amused myself with setting a fore-topmast stud- 
ding-sail, I walked aft to the window of John- 
son’s state room, from whence issued a most dis- 


mal groaning and snorting, and thrusting my 
head in at the opening, beheld him writhing 
and flopping about on his bed, while the captain 
and passengers stood by, pitying and commiser- 
ating. 

“Well, Johnson,” I said, in my blunt, off- 
hand way, “ does that pain in your pea soup hold 
on yet?” 


His only answer was a grunt and a severe at- 
tack of vomiting, while the passengers turned 
away from me in disgust, and the words “ brute,” 
“unfeeling wretch,” would have been distinctly 
audible if I had chosen to hear them. 

“Well, never mind, my boy, keep up a good 
heart: pea soup is seldom mortal ; you'll get over 
it sometime if ever, if you’re lucky,” and I walk- 
ed away forward, whistling the cat’s march out 
of the ashes. 

Having whiled away another quarter of an hour 
taking the fore-topmast studding-sail in again, | 
went softly aft to the cabin and listened. Two 
of the passengers were in the saloon, confabulat- 
ing about the case and contrasting my heartless 
and unfeeling manner with what would have been 
the conduct of Mr. Johnson if our situations were 
reversed, and altogether they went on in such 
style that you would have thought they meditat- 
ed an enlargement of the calendar, by the addi- 
tion of a St. Johnson. Having listened to this 
sort of thing as long as was altogether pleasant, 
I passed through to the state room, where I found 
the unlucky second mate groaning and vomiting 
worse than ever, while the rest of the passengers 
were sympathizing all over him; some bathing 
his temples, some rubbing and chafing his claws, 
and all expressing the utmost commiseration by 
frequent ejaculations of “ poor Johnson !”’ 

“ Hullo, my hearty, how goes it ?” I shouted, as 
I entered the room, ‘‘ how’s your pea soup now ?” 

“Mr. Bobstay,” exclaimed one of the ladies, 
quite spitefully, “if you have any regard for de- 
cency, I desire that you will leave the cabin.” 

“ Certainly, madam,” I replied, “I always had 
an uncommon regard for decency, and so had 
my grandmother. She always used to say tome 
—the old lady did—‘ now Bobby, my boy,’ call- 
ing me up to her side—‘ now Bobby, my bby ——’ 
At this point I was interrupted in my reminiscen- 
ces of my grandmother, by the lady slamming 
the state room door in my face. 

“ All right,” thinks I, ‘‘the fellow is in good 
hands, and wont die at all events ;” and going 
on deck again, I seated myself on the booby hatch 
and whistled vigorously. At the end of half 
an hour or so, ene of the passengers approached 
me in a very solemn and dignified manner, and 
requested my presence in the sick man’s room, 
whither I immediately followed him, and where 
I found all the other passengers looking equally 
grave and dignified, and Mr, Johnson quite fee- 
ble and exhausted. 

“Mr. Bobstay,” said the passenger impressive- 
ly, “I have some considerable knowledge of 
medicine——” 

“T congratulate you, sir, upon your attain- 
ments,”’ I interrupted, bowing deferentially. 

“Mr. Bobstay,” he continued severely, “let 
there be no levity, this a serious matter. My 
knowledge of medicine, as I said before, leads 
me to believe, nay, to be certain, that our poor 
friend is suffering from the eflects of poison.” 

“Sho! you don’t say so?” I returned, “ what 
kind of poison d’ye suppose ?”’ 

“That information we desire to obtain from 
you, sir,” he replied, with a look that was calcu- 
lated to annihilate me, but which somehow, didn’t. 

“Tt can’t be,” I muttered, thoughtfully scratch- 
ing my head. 
no it can’t.” 

“ What can’t be?” 

“That Johnson has been at the old man’s 
brandy bottle.” 

“ Absurd idea!” ejaculated the gentlemen. 

“Ridiculous suggestion !” exclaimed the la- 


“It can’t be that—yes it must— 


dies, turning their eyes away from me in con- 
tempt, as though they loathed and were unspeak- 
ably disgusted with the color of my whiskers and 





ed ; because, like Rachel’s children, “they were 
not.” 

Things continued very much in this state for 
several weeks, until one noon when we were seat- | 
ed at dinner, luxuriating upon salt horse and pea 
soup, the captain came in and seated himself at 
the table, with a face as red as a pleasant sun- 
He was ina terrible pet, and with a voice 
tremulous with indignation, announced the start- 
ling fact that, of a whole bottle of brandy which 
he had placed in the pantry that morning, there 
now only remained one-half, and that too with- 
out his having been near it so much as once. 
Every one was indignant of course, and all unit- 


set. 


ed in declaring that something must be done to 





liked it; if they were not enamored of me, I 
certainly did not adore any of them, and con- 
sidered myself particularly lucky in being let 
It did 
rile me up a bit, and cause me to feel a trifle 
muddy, however, to see the way in which John- 
son was building himselfup at my expense. He 

1 before, and 


ith « iew ‘ = ™ 
with a view to getting a good name, he practised 


alone, and well rid ofa confounded bore. 








no end of sneaking artifices to curry favor with 


contracted as the light broke in upon him, but as | 


ence! May God in his mercy forgive the | 


the captain and passengers. 





While I usually went roaring and bellowing | 
about the deck, knocking over a sojer here, and 
putting a splice in there, doing everything with a 
rush and at short notice; he on the contrary was | 
as prim and precise as any old maid, and usually 


left the greater part of the work that should have 





| sleepers. 


} very unwell. 


put a stop to such infamous proceedings. This 
was my opinion also, for I was getting rather 
tired of being a thief. 
few minutes sooner than the others, I went to the 


So leaving the table a 


medicine chest, and procuring a powerful dose of 





two or three different drugs, slipped into the pan- 


try and deposited them in the my 








erious bottle, | 
then going to my state room, fi 


noon watch below, I tarned int 


as my after- 
o my berth and 
speedily snoring away like onc 


wa of the seven 





I may have snoozed an hour, more or 
less, when I was awakened by the opening of my 
door and the entrance of Mr. J »hnson, looking | 
very white around the gills. 
“ Mr. Bobstay, 
you stand my watch for me this afternoon? I feel 


ee n 


e said in a feeble voice, “ will 





I! indeed.” 


eversthing ; 


the dab of tar on my jacket sleeve. 
“Yes, I know it is impossible,” I continued 
meckly ; “and I shouldn’t have mentioned such 
athing if I hadn’t happened to recollect that, 
just after dinner I rammed a_ fist full of tartar 
emetic and something less than half a ton of 
other stuff down the neck of the captain’s bottle, 
and from my knowledge of medicine I should 
say it would work pretty much in the same way 
that Johnson is affected; and the long and short 
of it is, that if he don’t take the antidote I have 


| prepared, he'll keep on vomiting till he throws 


himself away entirely and becomes no better than 
What do you say, Johnson?” I 
continued, flourishing a vial before his 
“Will you try it or not?” 

His 


ever might be the 


a dead sailor. 


sufferings were too great to be borne 


wh 





consequence, and sei 


»wed it like 
exactly, but the contents. 





the vial he swall a man, not the via 


“That’s your sort, my heartr, you'll soon he 
, 


all right now,” and as I lea 





1 over his bunk 
thing hard be 


s this?” I said 





to recover the vial, I felt som 
“Hallo, 


hauling out two empty bottles with flaring labels 








the mattress. wha 


“My cordial bottles!” exclaimed the passen- 
gers, filing out of the apartment. 

From that day there was a marked change in 
Johnson was 


nowhere, and had no 
Ne 


friend aboard besides myself, while I 





vrew in favor with all t 
grew in favor with all 


won their entire conf 


on 





wd, and ¢ 





e and good will. 


Housetvife’s Department. 


{Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union} 


Art of Cooking. 

Though cooking may seem at first blush to be a very 
humble, and even to some, insignificant matter, yet the 
proper preparing of our daily food is of vast importance 
to health and comfort. The present age develops rapid 
advancement in all branches of civilization and upiversal 
knowledge, and nothing that is really calculated to ad 
vance the small comforts of life should be neglected 
Since we have introduced this department of the house- 
wife into the columns of The Flag ef owr Union, we 
have received many letters from various sections of the 
country, expressive of particular gratification as to the 
same, and we shall therefore labor to render it valuable 
and important. The details of domestic economy wil! be 
rendered easier and more perfect by the general dissemi- 
nation of such information as we herein give; and there 
is no wife or daughter but should be thoroughly conversant 
with the same. No matter how many servants a lady 
may have, unless she understands the detail of the cook- 
ing, she is not mistress of her own household. The ex- 
perience of many being herein given, no one person could 
be otherwise so well informed as by such a record tegu- 
larly given, and this column, therefore, will always be 
valuable for reference. 





Apples as an Article of Food. 

The importance of apples as food has not hitherto been 
sufficiently estimated in this country, or understood 
Besides contributing a large proportion of sugar, muctlage, 
and other nutritive matter, in the form of food, they con- 
tain such a fine combination of vegetable acids, extractive 
substances and aromatic principles, with the nutritive 
matter, as to act powerfully in the capacity of refriger- 
ants, tonics, and antiseptics; and when freely used at the 
season of ripeness, by rural laborers and others, they pre- 


| vent debility, strengthen digestion, correct the putrefac- 
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tive tendencies of nitrogeneous food, avert scurvy, and 
probably maintain and strengthen the powers of produc- 
tive labor. The operators of Cornwall consider ripe ap- 
ples nearly as nourishing as bread, and more so than 
potatoes. 

A good Salve. 

Any one can prepare a very excellent and simple salve 
for burns as follows: melt together and mix well while 
hot over the fire, a piece of Burgundy pitch twice as large 
as & nutmeg, with a piece of yellow beeswax of the same 
size, and a gill of sweet oil. When cool this may be ap- 
Plied to the burn spread upon a linen rag, and removed 
in a couple of days. This is very simple and safe. Lime- 
water is also an excellent wash for a burn, the alkali act- 
ing with peculiar healing efficacy—also cleansing the sore, 
animportant object to be observed in all bruises. 





Children at Bed-Time. 

Children are proverbialiy disinclined to go to bed at the 
proper time in the evening. A happy device is often 
adopted by parents, and with almost universal success 
Have a pretty doll baby laid aside for the child to take 
with it to bed, and let the doll be talked about at the 
proper time. No matter how wakeful the child may be, 
girl or boy, they will pet and talk to the doll baby until 
they unconsciously drop to sleep themselves! Much 
severity is thus avoided, and the child is taught good 
habits. 

Mosquito Bites. 

If you can refrain from rubbing them for a short time, 
and your blood is in good condition, they will not trouble 
you, but lay seratching and rubbing, you irritate and 
spread the poison, until it becomes very active and annoy- 
ing. A wash of soda and water is an excellent relief for 
mosquito bites, or an instant application of strong am- 
monia. Salt and water is a common wash also very 
efficacious. 





Mending broken China. 

The following old recipe for mending china is said to 
answer admirably: ‘‘ Take @ very thick solution of gum- 
arabic, in water, and stir into it plaster of Paris until the 
mixture becomes a vircous paste. Apply it with a brush 
to the fractured edges, and stick them together. In three 
days the article cannot again be broken In the same place 
The whiteness of the cement renders it doubly valuable.” 


Gold Ornaments. 

Gold finger-rings, ear-rings, breastpins, ete., often be- 
come quite dark, and in time corroded. To clean them 
bright and fresh as new, make a thiek soap-suds of warm 
water and white soap, adding half a spoonful of hartshorn, 
and wash with a sponge. After wiping dry, rub with 
damp tissue paper, and again with a soft cloth and a little 
powdered chalk. The effect is magical. 


Curate’s Pudding. 

To one pound of mashed potatoes, while hot, add four 
ounces of suet and two ounces of flour, a little salt, and as 
much milk as will give it the consistence of common suet 
pudding. Put it intoadish, or roll it into dumplings, 
and bake a fine brown. 





Flowers in Windows. 

There are fewer tests of a happy home than a display 
of beautiful flowers in a parlor window. In the winter 
in the city, they attract the eye of the passer-by like the 
smiles of sunshine. 


Tough Steaks. 

You can render tough steaks quite tender by pounding 
them with a rolling-pin or flat stick; this will waste some 
of the juice, but improve the meat very much 





To extract Grease. 

To extract grease from cloth lay a piece of brown paper 
double over the spot and apply a hot iron. The paper 
will soon absorb the grease entirely 


Cure for Rheumatism. 
The celebrated Dr. Arbuthnot says, that a diet of whey 
and bread is a cure for rheumatism. 


To fatten Poultry. 
toiled rice in sweet milk will fatten poultry faster than 
any other known means. 
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Poet's Corner. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
HOUSEHOLD ECLIPSES. 
BY IRENE MONTAGUE. 
They come—we know not whence, 
With a cloud upon the brow; 
And they fly, we know not hence, 
Save that smiles are wreathing now. 
They are shadows o'er the soul 
From the dusky wings of care; 
Threatening billows that enroll— 
Treacherous pitfalls that ensnare. 


Like misfortune, they befall— 
Like an earthquake shock, they thrill; 
Like a premonition pall, 
On the heart, with fear of ill. 
Dark eclipses of God’s love 
On the heart by dusky sin; 
All the sunshine from above 
May not light the soul within. 


And where’er the shade is cast, 
All is gloomy, trist, and sad; 

But whene'er the shadow s past, 
Allis happy, gay and glad! 

They come—we know not whence, 
With a cloud upon the brow; 

And they fly, we know not hence, 
Save that smiles are wreathing now. 





THE BEST ESTATE. 


The heart hath its own estate— 

The mind it hath its wealth untold; 
It needs not fortune great, 

While there's 4 coin surpassing gold. 


No matter which way fortune leans, 
Weaith makes not happiness secure ; 
A little mind hath littie means— 
A narrow heart is always poor.—Caas. Swain. 





THE FLIGHT OF TIME. 
Compared with thee, even centuries in their might 
Seem but like atoms in the sun’s broad ray ; 
Thou sweep’st them on in thy majestic flight, 
Scattering them from thy plumes like drops of epray, 


Cast from the ocean in its scornful play.—Mks. WeLBY. | 





THE CLOUDS. 


he clouds were touched, 
And in their silent faces could be read 
Unutterable love. Worpsworta. 


Domestic Story Department. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


OUR KATE. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 








My sister Kate was five years older than my- 
self; enough older to inspire a feeling almost 
akin to reverence in my heart, and to show itself 
in my conduct towards her. We had no 
mother, and Kate, at seventeen, was my father’s 


nities aieiipcen or inandasiggin’ 





housekeeper, and as grave, calm and collected as | 


a woman of forty. 

There were four of us, younger than Kate— 
Willie, our boy-poet, only fourteen years old, yet 
bearing the promise of a genius as rare as it is 
beautiful ; myself, twelve, but small for that age, 
a frail, stunted child, with a body too small for 
my brain, and an organization subject to disease, 
and exceedingly shy and childish, ever depend- 
ing alone on Kate as my protector and helper— 
Lucy, ten, strong and with an independent tem- 
per, little brooking control, and sweet, lovely and 
loving Blanche, just entering her fifth year. 

What miracles our sister Kate accomplished ! 
She was our good fairy—our guardian angel— 
our Cinderella’s godmother—our Santa Claus at 
Christmas—our well beloved sister Kate! How 
we loved and obeyed her—all but Lucy! Lucy, 
who, seven years younger than Kate, felt old 
enough and large enough to deny her authority. 

Our father, absorbed wholly in business, knew 
nothing of family matters, except the brief time 
in which he slept at home, and took his breakfast 
and tea. At dinner we never saw him. On week 
days, he dined always ata restaurant, and on 
Sundays, with some friend ; so that poor Kate 
had little advice or sympathy. His injunctions 
generally were, to get along with the children as 
well as she could. 

It was incredible, the work which that tender, 
feeble girl performed. She made our clothes, 
took care of our rooms, heard our lessons, and 
superintended the whole household besides— 
bearing with the impertinence of servants, who 
took advantage of her youth, and giving way to 
the obstinate will of Lucy, for the sake of peace. 

Lucy—it gives me pain to write thus of my 
own sister—but the truth compels me to say, that 
Lucy had no compassion upon dear Kate’s fa- 
tigue or illness. Her imperious demands upon 
her time and strength were wearing. Kate out, 
and yet she preserved her mild, gentle demeanor 
throughout all. 

As we grew up, or rather my brothers and sis- 
ters grew up, for I never grew, Kate’s cares in- 
creased. My father’s health was visibly declin- 
ing, and he too, made incessant demands upon 
her. Finding himself utterly incapable, from his 
increasing intirmities, of attending to his busi- 
ness, he wound up his affairs, made his will, and 
came home to die! Kate was his unwearied 
nurse, during the short interval that intervened 
before his death. 

One day Kate was combing the soft locks which 
still shaded his countenance, beautiful still, al- 
though they were thickly intertwined with silver. 
I saw his face grow pale, but I did not dream 
that Death sat there with his silent shadow. 

“DoT hurt you, dearest father?” she asked, as 
she twined the soft curls around her fingers. 
There was no answer, and we both thought him 
sleeping. Gently she leaned the chair back to 
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the wall, placed his feet upon a stool, and telling | 


me to watch him, she disappeared to perform 
some of her manifold duties in another part of 


the house. An hour passed, and she put her | 


bright, cheerful face in at the door, and asked 


| 


how he was. I put my finger to my lip, and she | 


went away again. 


This time she staid longer—and still there lay | 


back in the chair, that silent figure. Then she 
came in and went up to him. She laid her cheek 
to his, felt of his hands and forehead, and then 
came to me. “Helen, dear,” she said softly, 
“‘papa will never wake again.” Somehow, the 
calmness of her voice and look quieted me, and 


I suppressed the cry that rose to my lips. ‘‘ You 
will not be afraid now, darling, when you have 
sat here so long, unconscious that he was dead ?” 
And calmed and strengthened by her tone, I sat 
beside the chair until she went down the stairs, 
which she thought it too weary for me to de- 
scend. 

When Kate returned, she found me seated 
close beside his knee, as I had done in life. I 
heard her murmur, “ Thank God, she has not 
this to contend with ; fear of the dead.” 

Lucy was at school. When she came home, 
her cries and screams were perfectly appalling. 
Kate could do nothing with her. It did not last 
long, however. Luey’s emotions never did. 

My father was buried ; and now came Kate’s 
necessity of performing the part of both parents 
at once. She was now twenty; and as I thought 
then, and it has been confirmed by my judgment 
since, she did it with a skill, a tact and an af- 
fection, beautiful to see in one so young. 

She yielded to Willie’s long cherished wish of 
going to college. She placed Lucy at a school 
some distance from town, kep® by a clergyman 
and his wife, in the country ; and she made one 
more effort to have me cured. She sold off ev- 
erything costly and superfluous in the house, in 
order to do this; and retrenched all her own ex- 
penses, wearing the plainest and t dress 
herself, and living in the most secluded manner. 

Once only did I see her appear disheartened, 
and that was when Willie set out for college. 
Dear boy ! going out inte the world, with all his 
sweet, poetic fancies, so nourished in the atmos- 
phere of home, and under the influence of this 
beloved sister; and now to be scoffed at perhaps 
by the worldly and unimaginative ! 

Kate saw all the unhappiness to which he 
might be subjected, and in her tender and sensi- 
tive atfection for Willie, she wept, as one would 
weep over death or actual physical suffering. 
Nor did the first news we had of his brilliant 
successes dispel all her fears ; but she was called 
off from this, by the arrival of the physician who 
was to perform the almost miracle of straighten- 
ing my bent shoulders, and restoring my sunken 
chest to uprightness. He had come from a great 
distance, purposely for a few cases similar to 
mine, and took up his residence near us. 

We had expected to see an old, experienced 
physician, associating him in our minds with 
gray hair and spectacles ; but, instead, we saw a 
young and eminently handsome man, whose 
manners charmed us by their quiet calmness, and 
who yet exercised a strong power over every one 
who came into his sphere. 

I saw, from the first moment, how Kate hung 
on every sentence uttered by Dr. Fanshawe; at 
first, from her strong interest in my cure, and 
afterwards, from a growing interest in him who 
was gradually working the miracle in my behalf. 
Nothing could exceed the tenderness with which 
he tended the poor, deformed shoulder and back ; 
and his delight when I slowly but surely straight- 
ened and expanded into an upright and healthy 
figure again, was inferior only to my own. As 
to Kate, she looked upon him as one would look 
upon the angel who came down and troubled the 
waters to heal the sick one. Kate was not usu- 
ally very impulsive, but her joy knew no bounds. 

He gained apon our affections every day ; and 
it was not long before I knew, simple and unso- 
phisticated as I was, that something more than 
friendship had sprung up between him and her. 
And what joy it gave me! Had I been 
asked what would have made me happiest, it 
would have been my first answer, to have Doctor 
Fanshawe for a brother. Under that serene and 
gentle eye, I could have lived and died happy ; 
but with me, it was pure and simple gratitude. 
My fondest thought of him was as Kate’s hus- 
band. He seemed so exactly suited to be so— 
the same tastes, the same deep feeling, the utter 
absence of all deception or guile in each. If it 
may be thought that I was an insufficient judge 
of character, remember that I was just invalid 
enough to watch and observe everything going 
on, and every phase of character in the limited 
sphere to which I was confined. 

I saw with intense delight how this attachment 
was progressing; and when Kate came and laid 
her head upon my shoulder, and told me all was 
settled between them, I could only rain out my 
happy tears upon her face. 

I wrote to Willie, knowing that he would share 
my joy; and I kept repeating it to little Blanche, 
who scarcely realized how Kate could be any 
happier than she was now. 

As yet Lucy had not seen Doctor Fanshawe ; 
but she came home from school for a few days, 
and she was unwillingly introduced to him. Un- 
willingly, for Lucy made a point of disliking all 
that the rest of the family liked, and a bitter feud 
sprang up, whenever she had any point to carry. 

“T hate him!’ was her answer to me, when I 
spoke of his tender love and kindness to us all. 

“O, Lucy! Lucy! and he to be our brother.” 

“T hate him!’ was her fierce reply; and 
shocked, terrified by her words and looks, I 
named him to her no more. 

Lucy pleaded illness as an excuse for staying 
from school; but after a few days, she went 
away. About a week afterwards, I picked up a 
note which lay, apparently just dropped by the 
doctor, who had been ina moment, and was 
called away before he sat down. In going out 
of the door, he had drawn his gloves from his 
pocket, and probably, this note with them. 

I was about to lay it aside, when it struck me, 
as it lay open, that it was Lucy’s handwriting, 
and without considering the impropriety, I read 
it. It ran thus: 





“Dear Doctor: Iam very ill, and would 
like to see you. Come this afternoon; and please 
don’t tell my sisters. Lucy KinGsiey.” 

Ishowed itto Kate. She colored and looked 
very much troubled. Her course was taken at 
once. She sent for him to come in, and told 
him how it happened. His bright, clear look re- 
assured her. ‘I came in to tell you this morn- 
ing,” said he, “ but I was called away too sud- 
denly. You will ride out there with me, Kate? 
I had no intention, as I had made no promise, 
of keeping her secret of illness.” So they went 
together, and I waited their return impatiently. 
Fanshawe left Kate at the door, and I begged 
her to tell me all. 





| « Ftelen, dear, I do not know what to think of 





She was not ill at all; but dressed beau- 
tifully, and looking radiantly. Helen, she is 
handsome! and so thinks the doctor. She does 
not know that Ihave detected her, and she re- 
ceived us with a little disappointment in her 
looks, yet quite self-possessed.”” 

This trouble wore off, and the weeks went on 
till Lucy’s departure from school. Then she 
came home, a brilliant, dashing girl, the admira- 
tion of all who do not look below the surface. 
She gathored abundant laurels, in the marked 
conquests that she was making—but I, in my 
old habit of watching, had reason to think that 
there was one, for whose love, she would sacrifice 
the peace,and almost the life of another to obtain. 

It was not in Doctor Fanshawe’s nature, strong 
and firm lover of the beautiful as he was, to 
help admiring Lucy’s glorious beauty. Kate 
was lovely in her gentle, placid, yet intellectual 
look ; but Lucy was like the Queen of Beauty. 

Ah, I did see that Kate’s idol had failings! 
He was turning his eyes, that should have been 
holden by the love of Kate, towards the mar- 
vellous but soulless beauty that was waiting to 
enslave him. He did not cease to think of her, 
and would have shuddered at the thought of in- 
fidelity, but he was wilfully blindfolding himself 
to the fact that his attachment was superseded 
by a wild, baseless sentiment, that had only the 
outward to call it out and sustain it. 

Kate hardly comprehended it yet. Her faith 
was as strong in Fanshawe as that of the 
devotee for his saint—and she could not conceive 
of any change in him; any wrong. Not even 
when Lucy was the companion of his early rides 
into the country, or his late rambles by the wood 
or by the shore, could she feel that he was with- 
drawing his love from her. 

She charitably believed that he was trying to 
make Lucy a more lovely and interesting char- 
acter, by his powerful and yet gentle influence ; 
and rejoiced in it, as a favor to herself, and as 
something which would lighten her own cares 
and anxieties. 

Still would Lucy declare to me that she dis- 
liked Doctor Fanshawe, wondering, or pretend- 
ing to wonder that Kate could ever fancy such a 
person. 

“Why do you associate with him, Lucy?” 
said I. 

“ Why—just because I like to figure and mor- 
tify the clowns who are constantly trying to wait 
on me; and because—no I will not tell you, for 
you can keep nothing from Kate.” 

“There should be nothing kept from Kate,” I 
retorted, rather warmly, “especially what con- 
cerns Doctor Fanshawe. Lucy, you are sowing 
the wind. Take care that you do not reap the 
whirlwind. Kate’s happiness should be dearer 
to you than anything else.” 

“Don’t preach, Helen. Let Kate look to it 
that she does not lose him by over-anxiety. But 
especially, don’t you trouble yourself about my 
doings. I will lead him a chase, and, by-and-by, 
perhaps he will find that he might as well have 
kept to his old love.” 

“Lucy!” 

“Helen! don’t be such a croaker. I would 
say more, but I promised I would go to ride with 
that Fanshawe.” 

And go they did—and from my window, I 
saw Kate come up the garden walk, with such a 
mournful, subdued look, as if she had just taken 
her first perception of the wrong that was being 
done her. She came up stairs to me. I was 
angry, and the red spot in my cheek showed 
that I was so. She knew that I had seen them, 
and divined my feelings at once. 

“ Helen, do not feel so towards them. I have 
not dreamed of this before. I shall speak about 
it to both of them this evening.” 

Kate never would tell me what passed between 
her and Fanshawe that evening; but we soon 
feared that a marriage was projected between 
him and Lucy. We kept quiet; Kate’s spirit 
supporting her through everything, better than I 
hoped. 

“ Helen is so much better, that I think of tak- 
ing her away for a tim®,” she said, casually to 
the doctor, the next morning, “she has never 
enjoyed much, and I wish her to travel a little.” 
He looked surprised, but made little or no com- 
ment. 

We packed our trunks, Kate and I, and pre- 
pared to start off the next Monday morning. 
She was hurried, excited, and frequently breath- 
less, as she moved round from room to room, 
arranging everything for our journey. 

On Sunday, after the church services were 
over, Fanshawe and Lucy went out to drive. I 
remember the evening well. It was a very pale, 
clouded moonlight, and there was adim mist 
rising above the earth. You could not distin- 
guish objects very readily ; but the stillness was 
so perfect, that any sound breaking upon it, was 
heard from a great distance. We heard the fa- 
miliar noise of Lightfoot’s hoofs, as Fanshawe’s 
carriage approached. Nearer—nearer—the car- 
riage turned the corner of the street and pitched 
over against the corner house, and two helpless 
beings were thrown out upon the stone pavement. 
We sat as if terrified ; suppressing the cries that 
rose to our lips. We were roused in a moment, 
however, and ran down stairs and out of the 
door. Lightfoot had cleared himself from the 
carriage ; but instead of running away, he stood 
perfectly still, near the prostrate figures. 

They lay insensible. We summoned help, 
and they were both taken into the house, laid on 
couches, and two surgeons called. Lucy’s fore- 
head and cheek were horribly cut, and Fan- 
shawe’s arm was broken, and one of his eyes 
terribly injured. 

For more than four weeks, Kate and myself 
watched alternately by these two beds, listening 
tothe moanings of pain, and trying to soothe 
their sufferings. 

Where was Lucy’s beauty now? She begged 
us hard for a looking glass, one day, after her 
wounds were healed, and, at the first look, she 
shrieked and fainted. Fanshawe recovered, but 
his eye was destroyed forever. 

“« Why has Kate forsaken me since I grew bet- 
ter?” he asked me, one morning, when she had 
been absent from his room through the two pre- 
ceding days. ‘‘ Do send her to me, Helen.” 


Lucy. 





obeyed, and she came in. ‘“ Stay here, Helen,” 
said Fanshawe, as he saw me about to leave 
them together. ‘ You know how shamefully I | 
have treated this dear girl; you shall hear my 
acknowledgement and my penitence.” 

I staid; but his self reproach was so great, 
that it was painful to hear. He had awakened 
from his brief dream of Lucy’s insane attach- 
ment, and was ready to fall at the feet of his in- | 
spired first love. Lucy had actually persuaded | 
him that Kate cared nothing for him; and only 
the few words that passed between Kate and my- 
self, one day when we thought him sleeping, had 
opened his eyes to the truth. 

Kate was majestic in her forgiveness ; abso- 
lutely regal. She would not promise anything 
now. ‘ Wait till Lucy recovers, and perhaps she 
may recover your easily transferred affections.” 

“Will you not believe, dear Kate, that this 
has only been a dream of mine, brought on by 
misrepresentation ?”” 

She stood by his bed with her back to the 
door, and, while he spoke, a figure, in a loose 
white garment took its place quietly beside her. 

“ Yes, believe it, Kate. It was I who deceiv- 
ed him and misrepresented you. Forgive me, 
both of you.” 

It was all she could utter. I saw her sway 
from side to side, and ran to her assistance. We 
laid her on the couch, close to the bedside, and 
there she poured out her penitence and tears. 
Kate declared she never would accept the sacri- 
fice Lucy was making. 

“No sacrifice, believe me,’’ she answered, 
“did I not always tell you, Helen, that I hated 
him? No, it was only coquetry, not so much to 
hurt Kate, as to revenge myself upon George 
Carlton, who had slighted me. I wish he could 
see me now,” she said, half laughing at her own 
disfigured countenance. 

“And I am certain that he would never slight 
you again, Lucy,” said Fanshawe, “ you look so 
much more amiable than ever you did before.” 

“ Out, flatterer!”” she said, “ you will make 
me hate you worse than ever.” 

“ Hate on, only leave me your sister !”” 

I wrote to Willie all that had transpired, beg- 
ging him to learn Carlton’s real sentiments to- 
wards Lucy, and inform him of her disfigurement. 

I was answered by Willie, in person, bringing 
Carlton, who had a long interview with Lucy. 
Their quarrel was made up, notwithstanding the 
cut face; and then I was at ease about Kate. 

Freed from his distress of mind, Fanshawe 
rapidly recovered. A green shade covers one eye, 
it is true, but the other looks lovingly upon my 
sister, and she has forgiven him for his tempo- 
rary desertion. There will be a double wedding 
at our house, ina few weeks; and I, who seem 
predestined to be an old maid, am busy with the 
approaching destinies of the two interesting 
couples. 


Floral Department, 





’ . . 
Hester's Pirnic. 

A lady visiting the Coldbath Fields Jail (Eng.), saw the 
prisoners at work on the tread-wheel. She said to the 
governor: 

‘Ah’ there they go—tread, tread—climb, climb! Poor 
things! Be kind to them, Mr. Chesterton, and don't 
work them too hard!"’ 

Some time afterwards a dog waa stolen from the lady's 
house, the thief was convicted, and on her second visit to 
the prison he was on the tread-wheel 

“Ah! there they go—tread, tread—climb, climb'" she 
exclaimed, as before; and then suddenly assuming the 
wildest energy, she continued, with outstretched arm and 
clenched hand, ‘ work them to death, Mr. Chesterton— 
work them to death! I don't care what you do to them, 
now they've got my dog!” 


NNSA SAN een 


Mr. Webster, in his ‘‘ Private Correspondence,” tells an 
amusing anecdote of the manner in which the printer 
rendered the manuscript of his famous reply to Mr. Hayne. 
He had said, ‘: There is no such thing as half allegiance 
and half rebellion; no treason made easy,” alluding to 
books entitled ‘Geometry made easy,” “Logic made 
easy,’ ete.; but, he adds, “the printer made it * treason 
madcosy” Twice I corrected the proof, and wrote, as I 
thought, plain enough, ‘made easy.’ But I could not 
make it easy, and so it has gone through the Union 
‘Treason madcosy"” Finally, I went to the press, and 
had the whole sentence struck out.” 

“Rob, Harry Smith has one of the greatest curiosities 
you ever saw 

** Don't say so—what is it?”’ 

‘A tree which never sprouts, and which becomes small- 
er the older it grows.”’ 

‘ Well, that is a curiosity. Where did he get it?” 

* From Californija.”’ 

“What's the name of it?” 

‘“ Axle-tree! It once belonged toa California omnibus.” 

Scene closes by Bob throwing an inkstand at a half- 
closed door. The last seen of Jim he was doing a mile up 
Broadway at the rate of 2 20. 


Shee hh hh ah hh hah ee 


The officer of the deck of a man-of-war, asked the man 
at the wheel one day : 

‘* How does she head?” It was blowing a gale of wind. 

‘**South-ayst,” replied Pat, touching his hat, but for- 
getting to add ‘sir’ to his answer. 

** You'd better put a few more S's in your answer when 
you speak to me,” said the huffy lieutenant. 

* Ay, ay, sir-r-r,” returned the witty Irishman. 

A day or two after the officer called out again : 

** How does she head now?” 

‘“ South-ayst-and be-south, half-south and a little south- 
erly, sir-ree, your honor, sir,” screamed Pat. 


NN ee es 


At a ball which was given in honor of King Frederick 
William ihe Fourth, of Prussia, his majesty Ses convers- 
ing in the hall with a very tall and thin gentleman. An 
Officer of hussars, who was in the mazes of the dance, 
whirled along with his partner right between the two dis- 
tinguished conversers, thrusting them not very gently 
asunder. When the officer, alarmed at what he had done, 
stopped, and was about to apologize, the king cried out 
with a smile: 

“0, no apology: it was quite in order—a hussar must 
go through thick and thin!” 


ON eens 


A good story is told about the writing of J. W. Brooks, 
the great railroad manager, of Michigan. He had written 
a letter to a man on the Central route, notifying him that 
he must remove a barn, which in some manner incom- 
moded é@he road, under penalty of prosecution. The 
threatened individual was unable to read any part of the 
letter but the signature, but took it to be a free pass on 
the road, and used it for acouple of years as such, none 
of the conductors being able to dispute his interpretation 
of the document. 


RAAAAA AAA Anns 


Quite a joke mes to one of the doctor craft, some 
little time ago. He ordered some very powerful medicine 
for a sick boy, and the father, not liking the appearance 
of it, forced it down the cat's throat When the doctor 
called again, and inquired if the powder had cured the 
boy, the father replied : 
** No, we did not give it to him.” 
‘Good Heaven!” said the doctor, “is the child living?” 
‘Yes, but the cat aint—we gave it to her.”’ 
The doctor sloped. 
SAR eens 
Spanish robbers are very polite. An Englishman was 
once accosted on a lonely road by a rufflan. 
“Sir,”’ said he, “ you have my coat on; may I trouble 
you for it?” ° . 
The Englishman drew out a pistol and told the fellow 
n 


was mi en. 

“Sir,” said the robber, “I perceive that I am. Will 
you do me the henor to communicate your name, that I 
m: iy ” 
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As rich as morn of many hue, 

When flashing clouds through darkness strike, ‘ 
The tulip’s petals shine in dew, 

All beautiful, yet none alike-—MontTaomery. 





House Plants. 

* House plants are a kind of ornament which all the la- 
bors of the most refined art can never exceed or even 
reach, and hence, in the most refined and luxurious states 
of society, flowers maintain a high place among the lead- 
ing ornaments, and the assembly rooms of beauty and 
fashion, and the banqueting halls of the wealthiest, 
would look tame and barren without them. But it isone 
of the great merits of these lovely productions of nature, 
that they are within the reach of those of the most mod- 
erate means, and that a window in the most obscure and 
crowded court of a city may have its flower-pot. 





Retarding the Flowering. 

The most simple method of retarding the flowering of 
the Provence and moss roses, so as to have the plants in 
bloom late in autumn, is to cut off the tops of the shoots 
produced in the spring, just before they begin to show 
their flower buds; the effect of this treatment will be to 
cause the plants to throw out fresh shoots, which will 
bloom later, according to the period in which the opera- 
tion is performed. 

Ants in the Garden. 

One of the greatest enemies that you will have to contend 
against is ants; they attack both the root and the leaves. 
Open their little hills and pour boiling water into them; 
this will destroy both ants and eggs. This is a common 
and effective method of clearing the garden of such vermin. 





Flowers in Parlors. 

It may be gathered from a former paragraph in this 
department of our paper, that flowers are unhealthy 
companions for human beings. This can only apply 
where there are large numbers, and where a proper degree 
of ventilation is not observed. 





Verbenas. 

We do not think that it is generally known that these 
beautiful plauts flower from seed sown in the open ground, 
in May, the same season beginning to bloom in August. 
A few years ago they were very rare, and commanded 
enormous prices. 





Snails. 

These common intruders are destroyed rapidly and 
easily. Throw cabbage leaves around tne borders of the 
flower plats, at night, and in the morning the under side 
of the leaf will be covered with them, when you can kill 
them by scores. 





Grafting. 

Graft your rose bushes early in the spring, and if it 
takes well you may have flowers the same season from the 
new shoot. Don’t throw away the prunings, they will all 
grow, and are worth care. 


Mourning Bride. 

The scahiosa atropurpurea, sown in May, flowers from | 
July to October, and grows two feet high. Thereis a | 
great variety in its tints, shading down from dark rich 
purple to a very delicate lilac. 


This flower continues to flourish in winter when others 
are faded, and our windows are graced by that which the | 
Romans were at great expense to procure. Nero gave 
150,000 dollars for enough to decorate one supper table. 





The China Rose. | 
| 
| 


African Marigold. 

The large double varieties of this species are exceedingly j 
showy, the colors varying from pale golden yellow to deep | 
orange. The seed may be sown any time in May. The 
first frosts cut them down. | 

! 
| 
} 





Insects on Rose Bushes. 
The best way to destroy the insects on rose bushes, when | 


| they are very numerous, is to immerse the plant, pot and | 


I | all ine half barre! of pretty strong soapsuds. 1 


ber it in my prayers. 
WAR AAA ann nnn cnnnnne 


A man once travelling by a stage coach in Michi 
was fortunate enough yD on @ poor road where hovwas 
obliged to go on foot, and carry a rail to pry the stage out 
of mud holes. B i h d and i fh he 
addressed the driver: ‘ 

“* Look a-here old hoss, I’ve no objection to paying ten 
cents a mile for my fare, and no objection to going a foot, 
but I'll be hanged if I carry this rail another rod.” 


PAARL nnennmnsnv 


A lady who superintends a Sunday school having occa- 
sion to interrogate one of her pupils as to the cause of her 
father’sinon-attendance at church, received the following 
innocent reply, prefaced, of course, by a sweet little drop 
of courtesy : 

‘** Please, mem, my father says he isn’t eoming to church 
any more, ‘the parson hollers’ so he can’t get a bit of 
sleep. 





ae eenernmsnemenms 


Pending a famous “ water suit’? somewhere in Ver- 
mont, Saxe, the poet, amused the court with the follow- 
ing impromptu: 

‘*My wonder is really boundless, 
That, among the queer cases we try, 
A ‘land case’ should often be groundless, 
And a ‘ water case’ always be dry.” 


Stetina hh aad 


The Duke of York (Victoria’s uncle) was, though a dis- 
sipated man, quite a wit. He had many offices, and 
among them that of bishop. He had entered a horse 
named Moses for the Ascot races. When this was retleet- 
ed upon in his hearing, as being inconsistent with his 
title of bishop, he replied that he was m the right, being 
devoted to Moses and the profits. 

The Duke of G1 tT, being in tion with 
Lord Brougham on the subject of reform, grew so very 
warm in the argument, that he observed hastily the chan- 
cellor was very near a fool. Brougham replied that he 
could not think of contradicting the Duke, and declared 
that he fully saw the force of his royal highness’s position. 


~~ 
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D’Orsay in remarking on a beauty speck on the cheek 
< aod Southampton, compared it to a gem on a rose 
ea 


“The compliment is far fetched,” anid her ladyship. 
‘How can that be,” rejoined the count, ‘‘ when it was 
made on the spot.”’ 





we 





‘Reply, sir,” saida judge to a blunt old Quaker, who 
was on the stand. ‘ Do you know what we sit here for?” 

‘Yes. verily I do,” said the Quaker; ‘‘ three of you for 
four dollars each day, and the fat one in the middle for 
four thousand a year!” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


Miscellaneous family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems. and original tales, written expressly for the 
paper. In polities, and on all sectarian questions, it is 
strictly neutral ; therefore making it emphatically 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 


anda weleome visitor to the home circle. It contains the 
foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No 
advertisements are admitted to the paper, thus offering 
the entire s)-«et, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instraction and amusement of the genera) reader 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can sugyest, forming ar 


ORIGINAL PAPER. 


The Frac is printed on fine white paper, with new and 








| beautiful type, and contains 1240 square inches, being « 
| large weekly paper of eight super-royal quarto pages. 
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THE GOLD DIGGERS OF 
A Story of the Atlantic and 


BY MRS. L. 8. GO¢ 
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CHAPTER XX | gaze from 
| or at rare 
THK BNGLISH COUSIN peep inte 


Arter the first evening spent in her uncle's | for Miss ( 
family circle—an evening of pleasantness such as | never went 


sie had rarely known in her orphaned life—the | which wer 
English Rose retired with ber cousin to their | taste. Al’ 
chamber; and there, to her in private, could | great awe 


spenk freely of portions of her history which in | barrier m) 
presence of any other had been delicately re- 
served. | tage, thou, 
“Thave told you,” she said, “all that Tre- | being, wit 
member of my mother, I was so young when } light 
,she died, that her face comes before me only as | “She us 
a m of angels; but there seems ever around | ber two ne: 
€& lingering scent of the roses of the paradise | ber brother 
from which her death excluded us, My father fied her, th 
waa by nature stern in character, yet I know that | tiresome on 
“his affection for my mother was most tender and | to know th 
anverying. She was a flower plot on which he | but this we 
delighted to expand his choicest care; after her | divulie for 
removal thorns and brambles closed over the | to the sab) 


| easy; and ‘ 





waste e. | security ur 
“H rrow was not in outward demonstra: | trustiness. 
tion; I know not, indeed, if those about hie did’ | “At leng 
not misjudge him heartless and indifferent. At | Edgar Car 
the funeral his grief was not of that kind the | We met—|] 
papers chronicle as ‘heart-rending,’ for I well | afterwards 
recollect how he sat firm and erect; though when | entire vaca: 
the curate came and privately addressed to him | I went tot 
some consoling words, they had to be repeated were comp 


two or three times before being heard. And the | ment. On 
offerings of flowers to her grave in the village 
churchyard, where by her own request she was 
buried, were not made on Sunday mornings | some eourr 
more than any other, in order thatthe many who | had concea 
walk in churchyards on that day might see. 
But in the depth of night, when all besides was 
still, I have waked to see him walking the ad- 
joining apartment, calling on the lost one’s name | my father, | 
with groaning and wringing of hands. Twas to 

“When Mhad wept for my mother atthe time | 
of being lifted to look on her shroud, the woman | poured out 
having me in charge had wld me that I should | terness as | 
| terrogated 1 





absent on « 
soon afler 


| always thm 
| my love for 


| The thoug 


for, samme 


have another mama; and then one of several 
other women who had been called in to assist, | course had 
remarked that the carl would undoubtedly marry | we had par 
again soon, as he was still in his early prime | fully enrag 
and very rich. They mentioned a widowed | tirely reduc: 
countess, a cousin of my mother, who had often | er eon at th 
which T kine 


neither Ed 


visited us, and successively several others, des 
canting on the qualities of each, recommendatory 





and otherwise; one was handsome and another worldly acu 
was uly, thit one was too old or too young, and another's tm 
that one would have a splendid dowry—ut 1 | dren, he sai 

did not well understand the nature of che re us amenable 
ferences. ‘Two years after my mother’s death, © Then he 
a friend came and propove Jitu my father ® mar my hand 

riage with a relation of his Ile aequitted him the man he 
self of bis errand in the businesslike manner | heard ull 
common to these things in England, and in which | some eormy 

second marriages are often contracted every unfaveralle 
where. My father drove him from the house in | future cond 
such a passion as terrified the child patently tw forget F 


awaiting at a side door his leiwure t accompany | respondenrs 
her in a promised ride on her pony. He newer | my visite t 
forgave the gentleman what be deemed an insult | harried awa 
to ny mother's memory | lowed a lomy 
“My father inherited a fine old estate in Der w me and I 
byshire, an antique manor house earrounded by “* Finally 
romantic af j prctureeque scenery, where eve ry inet i 
summer from the time of their marriage, my hirewt to Ls 
parents went to pars « few weeks My mother wae forte 
during her lifetime was ery fond of the plare It appeared 
jte retirement intervening \etworn the seasons im yew to red 
town, she found pe aliarly refreshing. It was last hes uster 
named the Retreat. To the Ketreat, the year | ed from ever 
following ber death, my father took me for our | there was no 
permanent aloe Dear ot the place might New York. 1 
have been with my mother there it wes inde | 5 ny hevet 
acribably desolate yw. My father must have I howe referr 
foand ne for he made long journeys int Mert view ns a ete 
land; which left me with mo cher compenume Coal is 
than my tator and the faithfal old servants, and | thie man, w 


I was very, very lonely 


" The nearest residence to cure was & oot | for be tepen 
a mile distant, quaintly elegant in ite arets | tmimetiom. J 
tare, and the home of a wealthy maiden lady | marriage my 
comauler ably advanced in life. For years I never 


saw her more than et = divtance, straining my | would wover 


| the Pemteemey oe 
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